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FOREWORD 

The  origin  of  the  word  Poughkeepsie  is  a  subject  which,  within 
recent  years,  has  occasioned  more  or  less  discussion  and  the  purpose 
in  presenting  the  following  pages  is  to  make  a  contribution  toward 
a  settlement  of  the  uncertainties  connected  with  it. 

Before  setting  down  in  order  such  facts  as  I  have  noted  and  such 
deductions  as  I  have  made  from  the  same,  it  is  desirable  to  review 
briefly  the  data  upon  which  local  understanding  of  the  word  has 
heretofore  been  based  and,  to  do  that,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to 
1798,  in  which  year,  for  a  few  weeks,  a  literary  magazine  called  The 
Rural  Casket  was  printed  in  Poughkeepsie. 

A  copy  of  The  Rural  Casket ,  volume  1,  number  1,  dated  June  5, 
1798,  in  the  library  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  contains 
a  contribution  entitled:  Description  of  Poughkeepsie ,  the  opening 
paragraph  of  which  article  states, — “The  name  Poughkeepsie  is 
derived  from  the  Indian  word  Apoghkeepsingh ,  and  which  they  applied 
to  a  small  cove  where  the  Fallkill  empties  itself  into  Hudson’s  river, 
and  signifies  a  very  safe  harbour.”  This  is  the  first  reference  I  have 
found  in  extraneous  literature  to  the  matter  under  consideration. 
The  same  statements  were  rehearsed  in  1813  in  Spafford’s  Gazetteer 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and  in  1841  in  Barber  and  Howe’s  Historical 
Collections  of  the  State  of  New  York;  but  Spafford,  Barber  and  Howe 
were  compilers,  not  students  of  the  Indian. 

In  1844  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft  made  a  report  to  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  on  Aboriginal  Names  and  Geographical  Terminology 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  Schoolcraft,  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  was  a  leading  authority  on  the  Indian.  His  studies 
covered  the  history,  language,  manners  and  customs  of  the  aborigine 
in  all  parts  of  the  continent  and  he  accumulated  a  mass  of  data  but 
the  conclusions  he  drew  from  this  material  have  since  his  day  been 
questioned  frequently  when  tested  by  more  recent  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge.  His  report  to  the  New  York  Historical  Society  in  1844  con¬ 
tains  a  paragraph  (quoted  in  the  Bibliography  for  “Poughkeepsie,” 
which  is  appended  to  these  pages)  in  which  he  states  that  Apokeepsing 
was  the  root  of  Poughkeepsie ,  that  the  mouth  of  the  Fallkill  was  the 
place  where  the  word  was  applied  and  that  “safe  harbor”  was  its 
meaning.  In  this  paragraph  Schoolcraft  cites  local  tradition  and 
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local  land-records  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  the  belief  that  he  had 
either  visited  the  village  of  Poughkeepsie  or  had  otherwise  become 
familiar  with  just  such  local  testimony  as  the  item  in  The  Rural 
Casket. 

Schoolcraft’s  writings  were  specialized  work,  largely  technical, 
and  were  probably  little  known  by  the  general  public  of  his  day. 
It  is  not  likely  that  they  added  much  momentum  to  the  sluggish 
movement  of  tradition  in  the  minds  of  the  small  community  on  the 
Hudson.  To  Benson  J.  Lossing,  native  of  Dutchess  County,  New 
York,  and  long  a  resident  of  Poughkeepsie,  belongs  the  credit  for 
popularizing  history  in  this  neighborhood.  His  Field  Book  of  the 
Revolution  (1850-1852)  was  followed  (1866)  by  The  Hudson  from 
the  Wilderness  to  the  Sea  and  undoubtedly  his  books  served  to  create 
new  interest  in  American  history  by  obtaining  an  audience  with 
average  readers.  But  it  is  also  regrettably  true  that,  with  all  Mr. 
Lossing’s  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  and  energy  in  collecting  material, 
he  was  not  accurate  in  recording  facts  nor  skilled  in  sifting  evidence 
and  his  books  steadily  decrease  in  historical  value  in  the  light  of 
present  methods  of  study  and  the  examination  of  original  sources. 
On  page  187  of  The  Hudson  Mr.  Lossing  repeats  the  statements 
found  in  the  references  quoted  above  but  he  embroiders  them  with 
characteristic  additions.  His  readers  of  the  eighteen-sixties  and 
eighteen-seventies  were,  however,  not  critical  students  of  history 
and  his  sentimental  and  romantic  style  captured  the  fancy  of  his 
day  to  an  extent  which  fixed  the  tradition  of  Apokeepsing ,  the  Fall- 
kill  and  “safe  harbour”  in  the  minds  of  that  generation. 

From  1893  to  1906  five  other  writers  discussed  the  meaning  of 
Poughkeepsie.  They  were:  William  M.  Beauchamp  in  1893  and 
1906;  W.  R.  Gerard  in  1895  and  1899;  William  Wallace  Tooker  in 
1899;  Henry  Gannett  and  Edmund  Platt  in  1905.  Beauchamp 
accepted  a  waterfall  as  the  place  of  application  and  therefore  pointed 
out  that  “safe  harbour”  could  not  be  a  correct  translation.  Gerard 
also  accepted  a  waterfall,  locating  it  at  the  mouth  of  the  F allkill  and 
interpreting  the  name  as  “at  the  rock-pool.”  Tooker  was  primarily 
concerned  with  the  word  poquosin  and  he  was  interested  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie  only  secondarily,  as  being  (in  his  opinion)  an  example  of 
evolution  from  poquosin.  Gannett  merely  reflected  Schoolcraft  and 
Lossing.  The  Honorable  Edmund  Platt,  author  of  The  Eagle’s 
History  of  Poughkeepsie ,  was  entirely  guided  by  Mr.  Tooker  and 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  form  Apokeepsing  had  never  existed. 


Here  the  matter  rested  for  six  years.  In  May,  1911,  Mr.  George 
Overocker  of  the  Dutchess  County  bar,  in  searching  a  land-title, 
found  a  deed  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  Dutchess  County 
in  which  the  word  Apokeepsing  occurred  and  was  definitely  applied. 
A  month  later  Mr.  Robert  Wilkinson,  attorney  for  the  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  also  searching  a  title,  found 
similar  mention  of  Apokeepsink  at  the  same  place  of  application. 
These  discoveries  established  the  fact  that  this  spelling  had  been 
used  at  an  early  date  and  also  that  the  name  was  given  to  a  particular 
location  and  Mr.  Platt  made  editorial  comment  in  the  columns  of 
the  Poughkeepsie  Daily  Eagle  (May  24,  July  5,  August  1,  1911)  but 
at  that  time  no  further  search  was  made. 

In  June,  1920,  my  own  interest  was  by  chance  focussed  upon  the 
mention  of  Apokeepsing  in  the  deeds  cited  by  Mr.  Overocker  and 
Mr.  Wilkinson  and  I  determined  to  make  a  study  of  Poughkeepsie 
from  the  angle  of  land-records.  To  that  end  I  have  turned,  one  by 
one,  the  leaves  of  the  earliest  libers  of  deeds  and  mortgages  in  the 
office  of  the  Clerk  of  Dutchess  County,  carefully  examining  as  I  did 
so  the  instruments  affecting  land  within  the  township  of  Poughkeepsie 
for  a  period  of  a  hundred  years.  This  work  broadened  into  a  search 
of  records  at  Albany  and  Kingston,  N.  Y.  (where  some  Dutchess 
County  papers  were  filed  prior  to  the  appointment  of  local  officials 
and  before  the  erection  of  a  court-house),  and  has  resulted  in  the 
accumulation  of  a  by-product  of  miscellaneous  material,  bearing 
upon  Indian  and  Dutch  names  in  the  township  and  upon  boundaries, 
landmarks  and  original  settlers.  These  secondary  but  related  data 
are  offered  herewith  as  an  appendix  to  the  main  text. 

In  the  course  of  my  examination  of  this  source-material  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  no  one  who  had  previously  written  on  Pough¬ 
keepsie  had  been  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  topography  of  the 
township  and  that  each  and  all  had  confused  two  streams  which 
flow  into  the  Hudson,  one  being  the  well  known  Fallkill,  the  other  an 
obscure  watercourse  that  enters  the  Hudson  just  north  of  Mine  Point. 
I  therefore  added  field-work  to  documentary  study  and  have  verified 
the  written  records  by  comparison  with  natural  conditions.  Dur¬ 
ing  my  search  I  nowhere  found  any  mention  of  the  term  “safe 
harbour”  until  it  occurs  in  The  Rural  Casket  in  1798.  But  the  con¬ 
temporary  records  do  afford  abundant  proof  of  the  early  use  of 
Apokeepsing  and  its  variants;  they  show  clearly  where  the  name  was 
applied  and  they  provide  an  explanation  of  its  meaning. 


Ill 
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The  River.  The  Indian.  The  Fur-Trade. 


A  MAJESTIC  RIVER,  flowing  in  deep-channeled  course  to 
the  sea.  Mountains;  headlands;  uncut  forests;  natural 
meadows;  sinuous,  tributary  streams.  No  roads;  no  rails; 
no  bridges;  no  buildings;  no  wires;  no  wagons.  Silence.  Against 
the  silence  the  songs  of  birds,  the  calls  of  wild  creatures,  the  splash 
and  sparkle  of  leaping  fish,  the  lap  of  wavelets  on  pebbly  beaches. 
Such  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  in  a  day  long  gone. 

Then  the  red  man.  Out  of  a  distant  past  the  great  family  of  the 
Algonquian  of  eastern  North  America.  Among  the  Algonquian  the 
Delaware  nation,  Lenni  Lenape  (Original  Men),  occupying  the  basins 
of  the  Delaware  and  the  Hudson.  Among  the  Delawares  the  Mahi- 
cans,  peopling  the  upper  valley  of  the  Hudson  and  naming  the  river 
Mahicanittuclc.  On  the  east  side  of  the  river  a  confederacy,  the 
Wapani;  of  whom  a  chieftancy,  later  called  the  Wappinger. 

A  shadow-picture,  this,  veiled  in  generality,  and  the  more  alluring 
for  the  vagueness  of  its  lines. 

But  across  the  wide  Atlantic  were  no  uncertainties.  There,  all 
was  clear-cut,  sharply  defined.  Men  wanted  trade-routes  to  the 
Orient  by  water  and,  in  their  frail  vessels,  set  out  determinedly  to 
find  them.  Italian,  Spaniard  and  Frenchman,  Dutchman  and  Briton, 
they  all  sailed  the  seas  and,  one  after  another,  by  chance  or  intent, 
reached  the  river.  One  after  another  the  voyagers  gazed  upon  its 
beauty  and  went  back  to  Europe  to  write  of  it  as:1  una  grandissima 
Riviera  Vendome,  Rio  de  Gamez,  Rio  Grande,  Rio  de  Montagne, 
Riviere  Grande,  Rivier  van  den  Vorst  Mauritius,  Nassau,  River  of 
the  Mountains,  Great  River,  North  River  (in  distinction  from  the 
South,  or  Delaware),  and  (in  1621)  as  Hudson’s  River. 

Always,  since  then,  has  the  river  been  the  lure  of  the  trader  and  its 
importance  as  a  channel  for  commerce  and  transportation  has  colored 
its  whole  story.  Following  the  adventurer-navigators  came  the 
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men  of  the  Low  Countries  who  established  the  first  permanent  foot¬ 
hold  on  Manhattan  Island  and  who  also  planted  Beverwyck  <Beav^‘ 
town),  now  Albany.  That  wane-Beverwyck— sufficiently  indicates 
the  thought  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  settlers  They  wanted 
the  valuable  furs  the  Indian  hunters  had  for  sale  and  foi  which  t  ey 
could  pay  with  cheap  knick-knacks  of  European  manufacture 
fur-trade  grew  enormously  and  came  to  be  of  large  piofit  to  t 
Dutch.  In  its  pursuit,  however,  they  confined  themselves  to  t  eir 
trading  posts  at  Manhattan  and  Beverwyck  and  (later)  at  Esopus 
(Kingston)  and  communicated  with  each  other  by  way  of  the  river. 
Of  the  hinterland  on  either  shore  the  traders,  for  many  years  after 
their  arrival,  knew  practically  nothing.  They  left  the  woods  to 
the  natives  and,  if  they  ventured  ashore  in  passing  up  and  down  .lie 
river,  they  did  so  at  the  mouths  of  streams  where  their  boats  were 
ready  at  hand  for  sudden  need. 

The  river  soon  became  well  known  to  the  new  comers  and  it  was 
very  early  divided  by  them  into  sailing  courses,2  each  of  which  was 
called  a  Rak  or,  in  English,  a  Reach.  The  Lange  Rak  {Long  Reach), 
within  which  Poughkeepsie  lies,  begins  at  its  northern  end  at  a  turn 
in  the  river  which  the  Dutch  called  Kromme  Elleboog,  a  name  mean¬ 
ing  in  English  Crooked  Elbow  and  which  survives  in  the  hybrid  form 
of  Crum  Elbow.  From  Kromme  Elleboog  the  Lange  Rak  extends  south¬ 
ward  in  a  straight  sailing  course  for  about  ten  miles  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Wappingers  Creek.  The  mouth  of  that  stream  was  too  con¬ 
spicuous  a  natural  feature  not  to  be  familiarly  observed  m  the  first 
years  of  white  travel  on  the  river  but  the  stream  itself,  as  it  threaded 
the  back  lands,  was  not  explored  by  Europeans  until  much  later. 
The  Indians  called  the  region  near  the  stream  wapan  achki 3  (east 
land)  and  were  called  by  their  neighbors  to  the  west  Wapani  (men  of 
the  east  land).  The  attempts  made  by  the  Dutch  and  English  to 
pronounce4  the  natives’  words  resulted  in  Wappins-Wapping-Wap- 
pinck-Wappinges-Wappingus-Wappinger  and  in  the  application 

of  these  various  forms  as  a  name  for  the  stream  and  for  the  Indians 
in  its  vicinity.  Members  of  the  tribe  were  also  referred  to  by  Euro¬ 
peans  as  Indians  of  the  Long  Reach,  River  Indians  and  Highland 

Indians. 

The  southern  end  of  the  Lange  Rak  is  marked  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Wappingers,  by  a  flat  point  which 
the  Dutch  travellers  named  Dans  Kammer  (Dance  Chamber),  because 
there  the  Indians  observed  certain  religious  rites,  during  which  they 
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executed  a  ceremonial  dance.  The  Delaware  word  for  the  act  of 
dancing  was  gintkaan,  which  was  rendered  phonetically  by  the  Dutch 
as  kintikoy ,5  the  name  by  which  the  dance  became  famous. 

One  other  landmark  in  the  Lange  Rak  was  early  mentioned  and 
that  was  Juffrouw' s  Hoeck ,6  now  Blue  Point,  on  the  west  shore 
opposite  the  Poughkeepsie  Rural  Cemetery.  The  Dutch  name  for 
this  headland  has  never  been  Anglicized.  Juffrouw  (pronounced 
Yu-frow)  is  a  term  applied  in  the  Netherlands  to  a  married  woman 
of  the  better  social  class,  often  to  the  wife  of  a  minister,  and  hoeck 
means  point  or  corner,  so  that  the  Madam's  Point  would  be  a  correct 
translation  of  Juffrouw' s  Hoeck.  Who  the  good  lady  here  com¬ 
memorated  was  I  have  yet  to  learn.  Juffrouw’ s  Hoeck  was  the  mark 
of  the  southeast  corner  of  the  New  Paltz  Patent  in  Ulster  County, 
granted  in  1677,  but  whether  it  was  so  named  at  that  time  or  earlier 
I  do  not  know. 

A  group  of  permanent  white  settlers  established  themselves  at 
the  entrance  to  Esopus  Creek  in  1652  and,  very  quickly,  the  sale 
of  licquor  to  the  Indians  brought  the  usual  friction  in  its  wake  and 
there  were  violent  and  bloody  outbreaks  on  the  site  of  Kingston  in 
1659-1660  and  in  1663. 7  It  was  necessary  to  send  soldiers  from 
the  fort  at  New  Amsterdam  to  quell  the  disturbances  and  “the  Com¬ 
pany’s  yacht”  went  up  and  down  the  river  frequently  while  the 
excitement  lasted. 

This  boat  was  under  orders  from  Petrus  Stuyvesant,  Director- 
General  of  New  Netherland,  and  was  in  the  immediate  command  of 
Lieutenant  Pieter  Wolphertson  Van  Couwenhoven  who,  in  his  voy¬ 
ages,  stopped  often  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wappingers.8  There  he  met 
and  talked  with  the  Wapani  who  were,  in  one  way  or  another,  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  affairs  of  the  tribe  at  Esopus.  On  August  12,  1663, 
Van  Couwenhoven  wrote  Stuyvesant  that  “the  Wappingh  savages 
are  very  bold  and  come  on  board  ten  and  twenty  at  a  time.”  Five 
days  later  he  reported  “the  Manissings,9  the  Esopus  and  the  Wap¬ 
pingers  ready  to  attack  Wildwyck”  and,  writing  from  the  sloop  “in 
the  Dans  Hammer,”  said  that  he  was  “daily  threatened  in  an  in¬ 
sufferable  manner;”  that  the  “Indians  who  lay  thereabout  on  the 
riverside  made  a  great  uproar  every  night,  firing  guns  and  kintekaying 
so  that  the  woods  rang  again.” 

Van  Couwenhoven  also  tells  of  “Christians”  held  by  the  Wap¬ 
pingers  for  ransom;  of  individual  Wappingers  acting  as  mediators 
between  the  Europeans  and  the  Esopus  Indians;  and  of  the  attempts 
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of  the  Wappingers  to  spy  upon  the  settlers  at  Esopus.  One  of  the 
Wapani  paddled  up  to  Esopus  in  his  canoe,  offering  venison  for  sale, 
which  action  was  believed  to  be  a  cloak  for  undue  curiosity  and  which 
was  typical  of  the  excuses  made  for  calls  at  Esopus. 

It  is  abundantly  evidenced  however  that  the  Wapani  were  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  Esopus  wars  as  neighbors,  only,  whose  connection  with 
the  troubles  was  secondary.  In  all  the  course  of  European  occupa¬ 
tion  and  settlement  of  the  east  side  of  the  Lange  Rak  no  wars  occurred 
and  such  instances  of  difficulty  as  arose  there  were  of  a  minor  sort, 
without  bloodshed. 

The  east  shore  of  the  Hudson  in  the  Lange  Rak  first  assumed  value 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Dutch  when  prominent  citizens  of  New  England 
began  to  look  covetously  upon  it.  In  1650  the  Directors  of  the  West 
India  Company  in  Holland  wrote10  Stuyvesant  of  their  fear  of: 

“the  resolution  of  the  English  to  begin  a  war  with  the  savages,  called 
Wappings,  for,  if  these  are  driven  out  of  their  country,  the  former  would, 
by  occupying  the  conquered  land,  have  good  opportunity  to  separate 
Rensselaerwyck  from  us  and  would  then  also  become  masters  of  the 
whole  North  river  and  with  it  of  the  fur-trade.” 

Ah,  that  fur-trade!  No  wonder  the  English  wished  a  share  in  it 
and  no  wonder  the  Dutch  zealously  guarded  it!  It  is  matter  of 
record11  that  in  1657  (in  the  space  of  three  months)  40,940  beaver 
and  otter  skins  were  shipped  from  Beverwyck  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add  that  from  1623  to  1664  a  beaver  occupied  the  center  of  the 
shield  of  the  great  seal  of  the  Province  of  New  Netherlands2  So,  in 
1659,  over  to  Beverwyck  came  General  William  Hawthorn  and  Captain 
John  Pynchon  from  New  England,  proposing  to  establish  a  post  near 
the  Wappingers  to  trade  in  cattle  and  to  have  passage  along  the 
stream  to  the  river.13  Director  Stuyvesant  was  moved  to  the  depths 
by  this  menace  and  poured  out  his  anxiety  to  the  Company  in  Holland 
in  a  long  letter14  to  the  effect  that: 

“*  *  *  in  the  latter  part  of  July  some  Englishmen  from  Boston  arrived 
at  (Fort  Orange),  among  them  two  of  position  and  distinction,  according 
to  their  commission;  *  *  *  they  made,  among  others,  a  proposition  that 
they  were  willing  and  intended  to  make  a  village  or  settlement  at  the 
end  of  the  Wappingers  Kil.  This  Kil  has  its  source  some  leagues  inland 
to  the  eastward  and  empties  into  the  North  river  above  the  Highlands, 
above  13  or  14  leagues  from  this  place.  According  to  the  reports,  there 
are  good  and  fertile  lands  on  either  side  of  it  and,  whereas  there  is  no 
other  way  to  it  than  along  this  North  river,  the  aforesaid  Englishmen  pro¬ 
posed  and  requested  to  have  unmolested  passage  up  to  and  down  from  it. 

Your  Honors  may  easily  infer,  in  your  usual  sagacity,  what  the  conse- 
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quences  hereof  would  be,  that  is,  to  get  into  our  beaver-trade  with  their 
wampum  and  divert  the  trade;  we  can  very  well  imagine  that  your  Honor’s 
advice  and  order  will  be  to  resist  their  undertaking  by  all  means  and  pre¬ 
vent  it  if  possible.  Right  Honorable  Gentlemen,  there  will  be  no  want 
of  our  inclination  to  do  so,  while  however  the  power  may  be  wanting,  if 
they  undertake  it  in  earnest  and  will  continue  to  hold  it  forcibly.  Many 
hounds  are  the  hare’s  death.15 

*  *  *  In  our  opinion  the  best  and  safest  plan  would  be  to  forestall 
the  English  by  peopling  and  settling  the  lands  with  some  good  and  clever 
farmers,  about  25  to  30  families,  and  to  assist  these  with  a  guard  of  20  to  25 
soldiers  for  two  or  three  years  for  their  protection  against  the  barbarians, 
who  are  thereabouts  somewhat  strong  and  bold. 

*  *  *  I  hope,  if  it  pleases  God  to  give  me  life  and  sufficient  health, 
to  go  there  during  the  coming  autumn,  view  the  land  and  buy  it  from  the 
savages  and,  at  the  same  time,  look  up  an  opportunity  to  make  the  settle¬ 
ment  defendable,  which,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  will  increase  and  not 
only  will  promote  civilization  and  bring  safety  to  the  yachts  and  passengers 
travelling  up  and  down  the  river,  but  will  also  cause  mistrust  and  terror 
among  the  barbarians  or  natives.” 

Promptly  the  Company  replied:16 

“Thus  far  in  answer  to  your  Honors’  first  letter  of  the  23d  of  July;  we 
now  come  to  the  subsequent  letters  of  the  4th,  16th  and  17th  September, 
in  which  the  principal  topic  is  the  distressing  condition  and  decline  of  the 
City’s  Colony;  as  we  have  replied  to  this  in  our  last  we  shall  pass  it  over 
here  and  come  to  the  one  which  follows,  that  is  the  inclination  of  and  the 
efforts  made  by  the  English  to  form  a  settlement  on  the  Northriver  near 
the  Wappinghskil;  we  judge  the  reasons  and  difficulties  stated  by  your 
Honors  regarding  this  worth  consideration;  also  your  advice  to  anticipate 
this  nation;  therefore  their  coming  in  and  settling  must  above  all  be  pre¬ 
vented  and  hindered  by  whatever  means  it  can  be  done  without  difficulty, 
as  there  is  no  other  passage  to  that  place  than  along  the  Northriver.  The 
English  government  here  in  this  country  is,  we  believe,  not  in  a  position 
to  care  for  or  trouble  itself  about  such  affairs  and  illegal  usurpations  in 
foreign  countries;  we  are  nevertheless  glad  to  hear  of  your  Honors’  inten¬ 
tion  to  buy  the  land  in  that  neighborhood,  in  order  to  make  our  right  in¬ 
disputable,  and  thus  to  avoid  all  further  cavilling  as  much  as  possible, 
for  they  often  make  wonderful  claims  elsewhere,  which  cause  here  great 
troubles  and  dissatisfaction.  We  shall  not  rest  in  the  meantime  but  make 
efforts  to  get  some  farmers  (for  whose  accommodation  farming  implements 
are  going  over  now)  towards  spring.” 

When  the  spring  came  (but  no  farmers  from  Holland)  Stuyvesant 
was  still  purturbed  and  reported17  (April  21)  that  the  English  per¬ 
sisted  in  their  intention  to  start  a*  colony  on  the  North  River  and 
were  ten  times  stronger  than  the  Dutch,  who  must  supply  troops  and 
means  if  the  plan  were  to  be  defeated. 

Four  years  later,  in  the  spring  of  1664,  the  colony  was  still  un¬ 
realized  but  still  a  possible  source  of  difficulty.  A  friendly  Indian 
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reported18  in  March  to  the  Dutch  authorities  that  the  English  were 
negotiating  directly  with  the  Wappings  for  the  purchase  of  the  latters’ 
lands  along  the  stream  and  an  investigation  was  begun  but  its  con¬ 
clusion  was  delayed  by  the  fact  that  “all  the  Wappings ”  were  “far 
inland”  and  could  not  be  reached  by  the  Company’s  yacht,  which 
had  been  sent  up  the  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek. 

Then,  in  August,  1664,  four  English  ships  sailed  up  the  Hudson 
as  far  as  Nyack.19  Stuyvesant  at  once  ordered  the  Dutch  soldiers 
at  Esopus  to  return  to  New  Amsterdam.  He  instructed  the  sergeant 
in  command  to  keep  a  good  lookout  coming  down  the  river  and  the 
sergeant  was  told  that  if  opportunity  offered  he  should  send  “a 
savage”  ahead  to  find  out  whether  any  strange  vessels  were  in  his 
way;  if  he  heard  of  any  he  might  land  his  men  “and  come  down 
through  the  woods  or  as  best  (he  could).” 

Contrary  to  the  popular  view  that  American  history  occupies  a 
water-tight  compartment  of  its  own,  with  isolation  as  a  peculiar 
national  right,  the  course  of  events  in  Europe  has  always  had  direct 
results  on  the  continent  of  North  America  and,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wappingers  Creek  in  the  seventeenth  century,  there  was  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  that  truth.  While  Stuyvesant  was  worrying  over  one,  pos¬ 
sible,  English  settlement  on  the  North  river,  the  kaleidescope  of 
affairs  abroad  shifted  and,  on  August  27,  1664,  England  took  over 
all  the  possessions  of  the  Netherlands  in  America  and  the  control 
of  the  river  as  a  whole.  The  proposed  trading  post  on  the  Wappingers 
was  lost,  somewhere,  in  this  larger  shuffling  of  the  cards  and  never 
came  to  light  and,  for  two  more  decades,  Europeans  in  the  valley 
of  the  Hudson  were  satisfied  to  know  the  Wappingers  only  where  it 
joined  the  river  and  to  make  no  exploration  of  the  lands  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Long  Reach. 

During  this  period  (1664-1684)  one  casual,  but  interesting,  men¬ 
tion  of  the  Wappinger  territory  is  at  hand.  Jasper  Danckaerts 
and  Peter  Sluyter  were  Labadist  missionaries  who  came  over  to  New 
York  in  1679  and  for  a  year  or  two  travelled  extensively.  Danckaerts 
kept  a  journal20  throughout  his  wanderings  and,  under  date  of  New 
York,  March  23,  1680,  he  wrote:  “The  first  boat  arrived  from  Fort 
Orange  to-day,  bringing  scarcely  any  news  except  that  great  number 
of  Indians  died  early  part  of  winter  of  small-pox.”  This  entry 
shows  that  in  1680  navigation  on  the  Hudson  was  closed  until  late 
in  March  and  that  during  the  winter  months  there  had  been  no  com¬ 
munication  by  land  between  New  York  and  Albany.  However, 
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Danckaerts  tells  us  on  March  31  that:  “we  enquired  after  vessels, 
of  which  there  were  plenty  going  up  (to  Albany)  at  this  time  of  year” 
and,  during  April,  he  made  the  voyage  up  the  river,  taking  three  days 
for  the  passage. 

The  feature  of  Danckaerts’  diary  during  this  trip,  which  is  signifi¬ 
cant  for  the  present  enquiry,  is  its  silence  regarding  the  sail  through 
the  Long  Reach.  From  the  Highlands  to  “Hysopus”  Danckaerts 
saw  nothing  worthy  of  mention.  The  west  shore  of  the  river  was 
then  as  now  more  precipitous  than  the  east;  the  quiet  of  the  latter 
it  is  easy  to  imagine,  rising,  as  it  does,  from  the  water  by  wooded 
slopes  to  an  undulating  upland  of  forest  and  arable  country  and  still 
in  1680,  with  no  white  residents. 

Upon  the  return  of  Danckaerts  to  New  York  his  diary  states  that 
on  May  15,  1680,  “as  we  were  crossing  the  street  the  lord  governor 
passing  by,  saw  us  and  called  to  us.  We  went  to  him  and  he  asked 
us  what  we  thought  of  the  lands  around  Albany.  We  answered, 
they  were  very  good,  but  limited,  being  flats  here  and  there,  and  that 
the  woodland,  in  particular,  was  not  worth  much.  ‘But,’  he  said, 
‘you  have  not  been  to  Wappings  Kill.’  We  replied  that  we  had  not. 
‘That  is,’  he  rejoined,  ‘a  beautiful  place,  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  inland,  on  a  fine  creek  which  you  can  navigate  with  yachts, 
and  it  lies  just  through  the  Highlands,  directly  opposite  the  Dans 
Kammer .’  And  with  that  he  left  us.” 
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Indian  Gifts.  Crown  Patents. 

WHEN  England  acquired  the  Dutch  holdings  in  America  the 
King,  Charles  II,  presented  his  brother,  James  Stuart,  Duke 
of  York,  with  proprietary  rights  in  the  Province  and  the 
name  was  changed  from  New  Netherland  to  New  York  in  honor  of 
the  duke.  The  first  elected  legislative  assembly  of  New  York  met 
in  1683  and  one  of  its  Acts21  ordered  that  the  Province  should  be 
mapped  into  twelve  counties,  which  new  geographical  and  civil 
units  were,  under  the  Act,  given  names  complimentary  to  the  royal 
proprietor  and  to  his  immediate  family.  “Kings”  and  “Queens” 
Counties  were  for  Charles  II  and  Queen  Catharine;  “Duke’s  County” 
and  “The  Dutchess’s  County”  were  for  the  proprietor,  himself,  and 
his  wife,  Mary  Beatrice,22  Dutchess  of  York;  “New  York,”  “Albany” 
and  “Ulster”  were  for  James’s  English,  Scotch  and  Irish  peerages; 
“Orange”  for  his  son-in-law,  the  Prince  of  Orange;  “Richmond”  for 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  so  on. 

The  territory  delimited  by  the  Act  of  1683  as  “The  Dutchess’s 
County”  included  the  present  county,  plus  Putnam  and  the  southern 
portion  of  Columbia  and,  about  at  the  center  of  its  frontage  on  the 
Hudson,  was  the  area  which,  later,  became  the  township  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  The  English,  in  organizing  their  governmental  administra¬ 
tion  of  New  York  set  up  the  English  code  of  law  and  that  code  was 
explicit  in  relation  to  title  to  land.  In  1774  a  report  was  made  by 
Governor  Tryon  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  on  the  state  of  the  Province 
of  New  York,  in  which  the  governor  recited  at  some  length  the  laws 
under  which  title  to  land  was  held  in  New  York.  Concluding  his 
summary  he  said:23 

“These  are  all  the  different  modes  by  which  the  Inhabitants  have 
derived  any  legal  Titles  to  their  Lands  within  the  Limits  of  this  Province, 
whence  it  appears  that  all  their  lawful  titles  to  Lands  in  Fee,  except  in 
the  cases  of  old  Dutch  grants  unconfirmed,  originated  from  the  Crown, 
either  mediately  through  the  Duke  of  York,  before  his  accession  to  the 
Throne,  or  immediately  by  grants  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain 
or  of  this  Province.  Purchases  from  the  Indian  Natives,  as  of  their 
aboriginal  right,  have  never  been  held  to  be  a  legal  Title  in  this  Province, 
the  Maxim  obtaining  here,  as  in  England,  that  the  King  is  the  Fountain 
of  all  real  property,  and  that  from  this  source  all  Titles  are  to  be  derived.” 
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It  was  also  true  that  for  the  white  purchaser  to  secure  confirmation 
of  title  by  the  Crown  the  Indian  owner  must  accompany  him  before 
the  authorities  and  give  formal  consent  to  the  sale.  In  connection 
with  which  is  to  be  noted  the  statement  made  by  Governor  Moore  in 
1766  in  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  that:24 

“The  Indians  in  general  make  no  ceremony  of  selling  the  same  Tract 
of  Land  as  often  as  any  one  can  be  found  who  will  purchase  it,  which  has 
been  commonly  practised  by  them  and  by  that  means  they  have  opened 
the  door  to  innumerable  suits  of  Law  in  this  Province.” 

It  is  in  the  light  shed  by  the  law  governing  titles  that  it  is  necessary 
to  study  events  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Hudson  in  the  Long  Reach 
in  the  years  when  that  region  gradually  emerged  from  obscurity  into 
a  neighborhood  occupied  by  white  settlers.  On  the  one  hand  there 
are  certain  Indian  deeds,  unconfirmed  by  the  Crown,  and  hence 
valueless,  and  on  the  other  are  several  purchases  of  land  by  whites 
which  conformed  to  legal  requirements  and  which  are  the  source  of 
title  in  all  subsequent  conveyances  in  the  township  of  Poughkeepsie. 
Of  these  original  documents  there  are  six  which  demand  particular 
attention  and  which,  chronologically  listed,  are: 

1680,  Deed  from  certain  Indians  to  Arnout  Cornelise  Viele  of  Albany. 

1683,  Deed  from  an  Indian  to  Pieter  Lassen  and  Jan  Smeedes. 

1685,  Rombout  Patent. 

1686,  Minisinck  (or  Sanders  and  Harmense)  Patent. 

1688,  Schuyler  Patent. 

1697,  Cuyler  Patent. 

The  Journal  of  Jasper  Danckaerts,  quoted  on  a  foregoing  page, 
shows  that  in  the  spring  of  1680  the  information  possessed  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Province  regarding  the  inland  portions  of  the  Wap- 
pingers  Creek  was  indefinite  and  inaccurate.  But,  just  at  that  junc¬ 
ture,  the  Indians  of  that  region  were  having  some  dealings  with 
Arnout  Cornelise  Viele  of  Albany  and,  in  gratitude  to  him  for  services 
he  had  rendered  them,  they  made  him  a  present  of  a  tract  of  land 
bordering  on  their  stream. 

Arnout  Cornelise  Viele25  was  one  of  the  best  known  men  on  the 
upper  Hudson  in  1680.  He  was  a  Frisian  (what  a  pity  his  surname 
has  since  been  corrupted  into  a  form  disagreeably  suggestive  of  tough 
meat!)  and  won  his  deservedly  high  reputation  as  the  friend  and  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  Indians  and  as  an  agent  between  them  and  government 
officials.  On  what  particular  occasion  he  had  shown  kindness  to 
the  Indians  of  the  Long  Reach  is  not  stated  but  this  practical  expres¬ 
sion  of  good  will  on  their  part  reveals  the  local  savages  in  an  advan- 
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tageous  light.  Viele  accepted  the  present  made  him  by  his  Indian 
friends  but  he  lived  too  busy  and  important  a  life  at  the  trading 
center  of  Albany  to  immure  himself  in  the  wilderness  of  the  Long 
Reach  and  he  finally  sold  his  land  there  to  Pieter  Pieterse  Lassen.26 

Pieter  Lassen,  who  had  conducted  a  brewery  in  Albany,  sold  his 
business  in  1681  and  moved  down  the  Hudson  to  the  Long  Reach, 
making  a  short  stop  at  Kingston  on  the  way.27  “Pieter,  the  Brewer,” 
was  living  in  168828  in  a  house  on  the  south  side  of  the  mouth  of  Jan 
Casper’s  Kil  on  Viele’s  land  (either  as  a  squatter  or  as  a  prospective 
buyer)  and,  in  1696,  Viele  gave  him  a  deed.  As  closely  in  touch 
with  officials  and  legal  processes  at  Albany  as  was  Viele,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  he  did  not  secure  a  Crown  Patent  for  the  Indians’ 
gift  to  him.  But  he  failed  to  do  so  and  the  failure  worked  confusion 
for,  meanwhile,  there  had  been  other  Indian  deeds  for  which  patents 
were  obtained  and  which  covered  nearly  all  of  Viele’s  claim.  Realiz¬ 
ing  too  late  his  serious  oversight  Viele,  with  Lassen,  in  1704,  petitioned 
the  governor  for  confirmation  of  title.  The  governor  and  council 
must  still,  in  1704,  have  been  without  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
land  on  the  east  side  of  the  Long  Reach  as  they  voted  favorably  upon 
this  petition  and  proceeded  to  issue  a  patent29  to  Lassen.  Had  they 
been  familiar  with  the  topography  of  the  region  they  would  have 
known  that  the  land  claimed  by  Lassen  under  the  deed  to  Viele  was 
already  patented  and  that  they  had  no  power  to  dispose  of  it  further. 
The  complication  produced  by  their  action  will  be  heard  of  later  in 
connection  with  the  Rombout  Patent. 

Following  the  gift  by  the  natives  to  Arnout  Viele  there  was  a  gift 
in  1683  to  Pieter  Lassen  and  Jan  Smeedes  by  an  Indian  named 
Massany.  Unconfirmed  by  patent  and  overlapping  the  gift  to 
Viele,  this  conveyance  by  Massany  was  never  enjoyed  by  the  grantees. 
Lassen  may  have  been  living  near  by,  at  the  time,  on  Viele’s  land. 
Smeedes,  if  he  ever  came  to  the  Long  Reach  in  person,  settled  in 
Ulster  County,  where  he  left  descendants  in  Shawangunk. 

Another  transient  within  the  limits  of  the  township  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie  was  Severyn  Ten  Hout.30  He  is  mentioned  incidentally  a 
few  times  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  whether  he  held  an  uncon¬ 
firmed  Indian  deed  or  was  merely  squatting.  The  land  of  the  Mini- 
sinck  Patent  was  described  as:  “North  of  the  Land  of  Savereyn, 
alias  called  the  Baker.”  And  in  1685  Arien  Teunissen  petitioned  for 
a  grant  of  land  “in  the  Dutchesses  County,”  the  tract  he  asked  for 
lying  between  the  Minisinck  Patent  on  the  north  and  “the  land  of 
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Severen  Ten  hout”  on  the  south.  No  more  is  heard  of  Teunissen 
in  the  Long  Reach.  Ten  Hout’s  claim,  whatever  it  may  have  been, 
was  rendered  worthless  by  the  valid  patents  and  he  moved  on  to 
Kingston,  where  he  was  referred  to  as  Severyn,  “de  Baacker,”  a 
German.  From  Kingston  he  went  to  Shawangunk,  where  he  married 
the  well-to-do  widow  of  Jacobus  Bruyn  and  lived  happy  ever  after, — 
to  judge  from  the  fact  that  his  step-children  fondly  transmitted  the 
name  Severyn  in  the  Bruyn  family!  The  Bruyn  homestead  was  in 
the  valley  just  below  the  prominent  point  in  the  Shawangunk  range 
known  as  Gertruid’s  Nose,  which  was  so  named  from  a  fancied  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  widow  who  became  Mrs.  Ten  Hout. 

Still  a  third  transient  was  “Ye  Frenchman”  who,  in  1689,  is  in¬ 
dicated  on  a  map31  of  the  Rombout  Patent  as  living  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Wappingers  Creek.  But  his  identity  remains  concealed  and, 
whoever  he  was,  he  is  not  mentioned  again. 

In  the  deeds  given  by  the  natives  to  Viele  and  to  Lassen  and 
Smeedes  the  descriptions  of  the  lands  intended  to  be  conveyed  were 
characteristically  Indian  in  their  generalities  and  uncertainties. 
Study  of  them  is  necessary  however  before  considering  the  Crown 
Patents  which  wiped  out  both  the  claims.  With  editorial  para¬ 
graphing  and  punctuating  to  aid  in  clarity,  a  verbatim  copy  of  the 
deed32  to  Viele  reads: 

“On  this  15th  day  of  June  1680,  the  following  Highland  Indians 
appeared  before  Mr.  Dirk  Wessells  and  Mr.  Johannes  Provoost,  magis¬ 
trates  of  Albany,  colony  of  Rensselaerwyck  and  Shaenhechtady,  viz., 
Kashekan,  alias  Calkoen;  Waspacheek,  alias  Spek;  and  Pillippuwas; 
owners  and  proprietors  of  a  certain  parcel  of  land  lying  on  the  east  side 
of  Hudson’s  River,  over  against  the  Danskamer ;  having  authority  from  a 
certain  Indian  named  Awannis,  who  has  an  interest  therein,  as  is  attested 
by  two  Sakamakers; 

who  declare  that  they  give  and  present  to  Arnout  Cornelise  Viele  the 
aforesaid  parcel  of  land  as  a  free  gift; 

consisting  of  three  flats,  through  which  a  certain  kil  runs;  one  flat,  con¬ 
taining  about  twenty-five  morgens,  on  the  north  side  of  the  kil;  and  the 
other  two  flats,  lying  on  the  south  side,  containing  about  twelve  morgens 
each;  together  with  the  kil;  named  Wynachkee;  on  which  the  land  lies; 
stretching  from  the  river  to  the  second  falls33  (called  Matapan );  being 
about  three  English  miles  in  length; 

likewise  the  woodland,  thereto  belonging,  for  a  range  for  cattle  or 
otherwise;  about  two  English  miles  northward  and  an  English  mile  south¬ 
ward  from  said  land  along  the  river-side;  and  landward  as  far  as  the  second 
falls,  hereinbefore  specified; 

together  with  two  little  kils;  one,  lying  in  the  woodland  to  the  north, 
called  Pakakcincq ,34  which  runs  into  the  river;  and  the  other  also,  to  the 
south,  being  a  little  kil  which  flows  into  the  great  kil; 
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which  aforesaid  parcels  of  land,  with  the  kils,  falls,  woodland  and  appur¬ 
tenances  thereof,  the  rightful  owners  aforesaid  grant,  convey  and  make 
over  to  and  for  the  behoof  of  Aernout  Corn.  Viele,  with  all  the  privileges, 
rights  and  prerogatives  thereof,  without  their  making  any  further  claim 
whatever  thereto;  acknowledging  that  they  have  given  the  same  out  of 
divers  considerations  as  a  free  gift  to  the  aforesaid  Aernout,  promising 
to  warrant  and  defend  the  same  against  all  persons  from  all  claims  and 
demands,  whether  from  Indians  or  Christians,  and  nevermore  to  do  nor 
cause  anything  to  be  done  contrary  hereto  in  any  manner. 

Thus  done  and  delivered  in  Albany,  being  interpreted  by  Gabriel 
Thomson  on  the  date  above  written,  which  they  with  their  own  hands 
have  subscribed. 

This  is  the  mark — of  Calkoen,  made 

with  his  own  hand. 

This  is  the  mark — of  Spek,  made 
Dirck  Wesselsz  with  his  own  hand. 

Johannes  Provoost  This  is  the  mark — of  Pillipuwas. 

This  is  the  mark — of 
Unannamapake 
as  witness,  being  Sakamaker 
of  the  Highlands,  made  with 
his  own  hand 
This  is  the  mark — of 
Paquetarent,  made 
with  his  own  hand 
Gabriel  Tomasen 

Vaguely  as  the  Indians  stated  the  boundaries  of  their  gift,  they 
did  mention  a  sufficient  number  of  definite  landmarks  for  it  to  be 
evident  that  the  tract  presented  to  Viele  was  a  large  one.  The  three 
flats  adjoining  the  Ml,Zh  one  of  twenty-five  morgens 36  (fifty -two  and  a 
half  acres),  the  others  of  twelve  morgens  (twenty-five  and  two  tenths 
acres)  each,  must  have  been  the  level  meadows  which  lie  along  the 
Wappingers  Creek  north  of  the  Wappingers  Falls  Cemetery  and  ex¬ 
tend  east  toward  New  Hackensack.  The  Ml,  from  the  river  to  the 
second  falls  (called  Matapan),  being  three  English  miles,  was  the 
Wappingers,  itself,  from  its  mouth  to  the  falls  north  and  east  of  the 
cemetery.  Matapan,  the  term  by  which  the  Indians  referred  to  the 
locality  means:  “bad;  steep  bank,”37  which  description  is  directly 
applicable  to  the  narrow  passage,  with  perpendicular  side  walls  of 
rock,  through  which  the  stream  flows  just  below  the  second  falls. 
The  woodland,  two  English  miles  northward  along  the  Hudson  and 
extending,  landward,  to  Matapan,  would  have  had  a  northern  boun¬ 
dary  line  from  the  Hudson,  at  a  point  near  the  mouth  of  Jan  Casper’s 
Kil,  east  to  Matapan.  Of  the  two  little  kils,  the  one  to  the  south 
does  not  concern  the  subject  in  hand.  “One,  lying  in  the  woodland 


In  my  presence, 
t 

Ro.  Livingston.” 
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to  the  north,  called  Pakakcincq,  which  runs  into  the  river,”  can  have 
been  none  other  than  the  stream  “slanting  over  against  Juffrouw’s 
Hook,”  next  Mine  Point,  of  which  more  is  to  be  learned  from  subse¬ 
quent  documents.  But,  to  read  the  deed,  it  would  seem  that  Pakak¬ 
cincq  was  a  detached  portion  of  the  gift,  with  a  gap  between  it  and 
the  main  part  of  the  parcel,  a  gap  not  covered  by  the  deed. 

The  impression  of  a  gap  is  removed  by  the  description  of  the  land 
as  given  in  the  petition,38  filed  in  1704,  by  Viele  and  Lassen,  which  in 
its  different  wording,  indicates  one  continuous  tract  within  the  follow¬ 
ing  bounds: — 

north;  a  line,  beginning  at  the  Hudson  (at  the  creek  next  Mine  Point, 

in  the  Poughkeepsie  Rural  Cemetery)  and  extending  east  for  three  miles; 

east;  a  line,  approximating  either  Jan  Casper’s  Kil  or  the  valley  of  the 

Wappingers; 

south;  the  Wappingers,  from  Matapan  to  the  Hudson; 

west;  the  Hudson. 

The  petition  is  also  more  explicit  than  the  deed  in  its  reference  to 
Viele’s  services  to  the  Indians  and  it  contains  a  very  human  touch 
at  the  close  when  Lassen  endeavored  to  secure  the  governor’s  favora¬ 
ble  decision  by  mention  of  his  “great  charge  of  children.” 

“To  his  Excellency,  Edward,  Viscount  Cornbury, 
Captain  General  and  Governor  in  Chief  of  the 
Provinces  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  of 
all  the  Territories  and  Tracts  of  land  depending 
on  them  in  America  and  Vice-Admiral  of  the 
Same,  &c.,  in  Council 

The  humble  Petition  of  Pieter  Lausing  and 
Arnout  Corneliesen  Viele 

Sheweth 

That,  Whereas,  the  above  named  Peter  Lauseing,  by  his  Petition, 
formerly  prayed  a  Patent  for  a  certain  piece  of  land  in  Dutches  County, 
lying  on  Hudsons  River; 

beginning  at  a  Creek  called  Pacaksing  by  ye  riverside;  running  in  a 
strait  line  three  English  miles  Eastward  into  ye  woods;  thence  to  Matapan 
fall;  thence  Westward  along  the  great  Kil  (or)  Wapangis  Creek;  thence 
along  Hudsons  River  Northward  to  Pacaksing  Creek  aforesaid; 

which  is  the  same  land  which  certain  Indians,  Proprietors  thereof,  the 
15th  day  of  June,  1680,  gave  as  a  free  gift,  granted  and  conveyed  the  same 
to  ye  above  named  Arnout  Corneliesen  Viele,  and  more  fully  appears  by 
a  certain  writing  under  ye  Seale  of  ye  Town  of  Albany,  taken  out  of  ye 
records  there,  he,  ye  said  Arnout,  having  had  leave  from  Sr  Edmond 
Andros,  then  at  Albany,  to  accept  of  ye  same  from  ye  said  Indians,  in 
consideration  of  his  long  and  faithful  service  to  the  Government  as  Indian 
Interpreter. 

All  which  ye  sd  Arnout,  by  his  joining  in  and  signing  of  this  Petition, 
doth  testify  and  aver  to  be  truth,  and  hereby  acknowledge  to  have  granted 
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and  conveyed  ye  sd  land  unto  ye  said  Pieter  Lauseing  for  a  valuable  con¬ 
sideration  ye  26th  day  of  June,  1696. 

Your  Petitioners  therefore  humbly  Pray  your  Excy  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  grant  a  Patent  under  the  Seale  of 
this  Province  to  ye  said  Pieter  Lauseing  for  ye  sd  land  as 
above  mentioned  to  his  only  use  and  behoof  (having  a  great 
charge  of  Children)  under  a  Moderate  Quit  Rent 

And  as  in  duty  bound  shall  ever  pray. 
Pieter  Lausing 
Arnout  Viele 

The  Petition  of  Peter  Lausing 
Read  in  Council 
15th  Aprill  1704 
Ordered  to  ly  on  the  table 
4th  May  1704  Granted.” 

Three  years  after  the  deed  to  Arnout  Viele  came  the  present  to 
Lassen  and  Smeedes,  which  appears  among  the  Notarial  Papers39  at 
Albany  in  these  words: 

“On  this  15th  day  of  May,  1683,  appeared  before  me,  Adriaen  van 
Ilpendam,  notary  public  (residing  in  Albany),  and  before  the  under¬ 
signed  witnesses,  a  certain  Highland  Indian,  named  Massany,  who  hereby 
acknowledges  that  he  has  given  as  a  free  gift  a  farm  to  Pieter  Lassingli 
and  a  farm  to  Jan  Smeedes,  the  young  glazier;  also  a  waterfall  near  the 
bank  to  build  a  mill  thereon; 

the  falls  are  called  Pooghkepesingh  and  the  land  is  called  Minnissingh, 
lying  on  the  east  side  of  the  river; 

he  acknowledges  this  gift  in  the  presence  of  the  Honorable  Magistrates, 
Cornelis  Van  Dyck  and  Dirck  Wesselsz  Ten  Broeck,  who,  themselves, 
have  heard  two  Indians,  one  named  Speck  and  the  other  Pechpaiemo, 
testify  that  the  aforesaid  Indian,  Massany,  now  delivered  the  aforesaid 
property  to  said  Pieter  Lassingh  and  Jan  Smeedes,  without  retaining  for 
him  or  his  descendants  the  right  to  claim  hereafter  a  stiver’s  worth  from 
them ; 

also  that  the  said  Indian,  Massany,  is  the  lawful  inheritor  and  owner 
of  said  land. 

The  foregoing  has  been  interpreted  to  me  in  presence  of  the  said  honora¬ 
ble  magistrates  by  the  wife  of  Jurriaen  Teunisz  and  the  said  Indian  has 
subscribed  it  with  his  own  hand,  in  Albany,  on  the  date  above  written. 

This  is  the  mark  x  of  Massany, 
made  by  himself,  which  I  certify, 
Adriaen  van  Ilpendam,  Not.  Pub. 

As  witnesses 
Cornelis  Van  Dyck 
Dirck  Wesselsz.” 

The  waterfall  thus  presented  to  Lassen  and  Smeedes  can  be  pointed 
to  with  certainty  as  on  the  stream  that  flows  through  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  Rural  Cemetery  and  empties  into  the  river  north  of  Mine 
Point,  evidence  of  its  identity  appearing  later  in  these  pages.  At 
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the  river-line  the  bank  is  high  and  the  stream  reaches  the  river-level 
by  a  drop  of  perhaps  six  feet  over  a  ledge  of  rock  and,  farther  east 
near  the  present  state-road,  there  is  another  and  precipitous  drop, 
either  of  which  waterfalls  may  have  been  meant  by  Massany  as  his 
gift  for  a  mill-site.  The  significant  circumstance  in  connection  with 
this  document  is  that  the  stream  was  part  of  the  parcel  which  four 
Indians  gave  to  Viele,  one  of  which  four  donors  was  Speck.  And 
Speck,  having  joined  in  presenting  Pakakcincq  to  Viele  was  soon, 
with  complacency,  a  witness  to  the  gift  of  Pooghkepesingh  to  Lassen 
and  Smeedes! 

Having  in  mind  these  two  Indian  deeds  and  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  men  concerned  in  the  transactions  and  of  the  land  conveyed,  it 
is  possible  to  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  Crown  Patents.  The 
latter  created  certain  fixed  boundaries  in  the  township  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  boundaries  which  regulated  the  whole  course  of  white  settle¬ 
ment,  and  one  of  which  is  closely  interwoven  with  the  story  of  the 
origin  of  the  word  Poughkeepsie.  With  the  exception  of  slight  un¬ 
certainties  connected  with  the  Cuyler  Patent  and  with  disputed 
boundaries  occurring  only  near  Rochdale,  near  Vassar  College,  and 
in  the  claim  of  Pieter  Lassen,  the  following  pages  supply  record  of 
valid  title  for  the  whole  area  of  the  town  of  Poughkeepsie. 

Considering  the  Crown  Patents  chronologically,  the  earliest  was 
the  Rombout. 


Rombout  Patent 

Simultaneously  with  the  creation  of  “the  Dutchess’s  County”  as  a 
geographical  unit,  the  instinct  for  trade,  which  has  ever  imbued  the 
community  on  Manhattan  Island,  stirred  within  the  breasts  of  certain 
residents  of  New  York.  Recognizing  the  commercial  possibilities  of 
the  back  country,  three  men  obtained  title  to  a  large  forested  area 
in  the  wapan  achki ,  their  intention  being  to  utilize  the  hunting  it 
afforded  for  the  development  of  a  trade  in  furs.  Francois  Rombouts, 
Gulian  Verplanck  and  Stephanus  Van  Cortland  were  the  partners40 
in  this  venture.  Their  license  to  purchase  the  land  was  granted 
February  8, 1682,  a  deed  from  the  Indian  owners  was  signed  August  8, 
1683,  and  a  patent  was  issued  by  the  Crown  October  17,  1685. 

The  Rombout  Patent41  (as  it  always  has  been  known)  is  important 
to  Poughkeepsie  because  it  covered  a  portion  of  the  township  and 
because  it  was  a  valid  title.  Furthermore,  beside  affording  secure 
possession,  the  Rombout  Patent  was  fairly  definite  as  to  the  bounda- 
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ries  of  the  land  it  covered.  The  description  of  the  land  reads  in 
part: 

“All  that  Tract  or  Parcel  of  Land  Scituate,  Lyeing  and  being  on  the 
East  side  of  Hudson’s  River  at  the  north  side  of  the  High  Lands; 

Beginning  from  the  South  side  of  A  Creek  Called  the  fresh  Kill  and 
by  the  Indians  Mattewan;  and  from  thence  Northward  along  said  Hudson’s 
River,  five  hund  Rodd  bejond  the  Great  Wappins  Kill;  called  by  the 
Indians  Mawenawasigh;  being  the  Northerly  Bounds;  and  from  thence 
into  the  Woods  fouer  Houers  goeing;  always  Keeping  five  hund  Rodd 
Distant  from  North  side  of  said  W aping es  Creek,  however  it  Runns;” 
&c,  &c. 

By  reference  to  the  accompanying  map  of  the  township  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie  it  will  be  seen  that  the  town  is  bounded  east  and  south  by 
the  Wappingers  Creek  and  that  the  maker  of  the  map,  Henry  Living¬ 
ston,  Jr.,  added  a  dotted  line  a  certain  distance  from  the  creek,  all 
along  its  course,  which  line  was  intended  to  indicate  the  approximate 
boundary  of  the  Rombout  Patent.  The  spot  on  the  shore  of  the 
river,  at  which  this  boundary  line  had  its  beginning,  is  determinable 
from  a  field-book  of  the  Rombout  Patent,  dated  1765,  which  is  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  Dutchess  County.  That  survey  shows 
that  the  measurement  of  the  specified  five  hundred  rods  began  opposite 
the  small  island  that  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wappingers  Creek,  follow¬ 
ed  the  shore-line  around  New  Hamburgh  Point,  passed  the  promontory 
through  which  the  tunnel  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  is  cut, 
and  continued  up  the  river  until  about  opposite  the  house  which  was 
occupied  in  his  lifetime  by  the  late  Mr.  Irving  Grinnell. 

It  has  been  assumed  heretofore  that  the  Indian  term,  Mawenawa¬ 
sigh,  which  occurs  in  the  Rombout  Patent,  was  the  native  name  for 
the  Wappingers  Creek  but,  if  the  three  clauses  in  the  patent  in  which 
the  term  is  used  be  carefully  read,42  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  at 
least  a  possibility  that  it  was  applied,  not  to  the  creek,  but  to  the 
locality  near  the  mouth  of  the  same,  which  formed  the  boundary  of 
the  patent.  The  three  clauses  are  worded: 

“Northward  along  said  Hudson’s  River  five  hund  Rodd  bejond  the  Great 
W appins  Kil  called  by  the  Indians  Mawenawasigh  being  the  Northerly 
Bounds.” 

“Always  keeping  five  hund  Rodd  distant  from  North  side  of  said 
W apinges  Creek  however  it  runs.” 

“Line  Drawne  att  the  North  side  of  the  five  hund  Rodd  Bejoyind  the 
Great  W appinger  Creek  or  Kill  called  Mawenawasigh .” 

Nowhere  among  the  land  records  have  I  found  any  mention  of  the 
Wappingers  Creek  by  an  Indian  designation  except  in  this  possible 
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ries  of  the  land  it  covered.  The  description  of  the  land  reads  in 
part : 

“All  that  Tract  or  Parcel  of  Land  Scituate,  Lyeing  and  being  on  the 
East  side  of  Hudson’s  River  at  the  north  side  of  the  High  Lands; 

Beginning  from  the  South  side  of  A  Creek  Called  the  fresh  Kill  and 
by  the  Indians  Mattewan;  and  from  thence  Northward  along  said  Hudson’s 
River,  five  hund  Rodd  bejond  the  Great  Wappins  Kill;  called  by  the 
Indians  Mawenawasigh;  being  the  Northerly  Bounds;  and  from  thence 
into  the  Woods  fouer  Houers  goeing;  always  Keeping  five  hund  Rodd 
Distant  from  North  side  of  said  W aping es  Creek,  however  it  Runns;” 
&c,  &c. 

By  reference  to  the  accompanying  map  of  the  township  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie  it  will  be  seen  that  the  town  is  bounded  east  and  south  by 
the  Wappingers  Creek  and  that  the  maker  of  the  map,  Henry  Living¬ 
ston,  Jr.,  added  a  dotted  line  a  certain  distance  from  the  creek,  all 
along  its  course,  which  line  was  intended  to  indicate  the  approximate 
boundary  of  the  Rombout  Patent.  The  spot  on  the  shore  of  the 
river,  at  which  this  boundary  line  had  its  beginning,  is  determinable 
from  a  field-book  of  the  Rombout  Patent,  dated  1765,  which  is  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  Dutchess  County.  That  survey  shows 
that  the  measurement  of  the  specified  five  hundred  rods  began  opposite 
the  small  island  that  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wappingers  Creek,  follow¬ 
ed  the  shore-line  around  New  Hamburgh  Point,  passed  the  promontory 
through  which  the  tunnel  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  is  cut, 
and  continued  up  the  river  until  about  opposite  the  house  which  was 
occupied  in  his  lifetime  by  the  late  Mr.  Irving  Grinnell. 

It  has  been  assumed  heretofore  that  the  Indian  term,  Mawenawa¬ 
sigh,  which  occurs  in  the  Rombout  Patent,  was  the  native  name  for 
the  Wappingers  Creek  but,  if  the  three  clauses  in  the  patent  in  which 
the  term  is  used  be  carefully  read,42  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  at 
least  a  possibility  that  it  was  applied,  not  to  the  creek,  but  to  the 
locality  near  the  mouth  of  the  same,  which  formed  the  boundary  of 
the  patent.  The  three  clauses  are  worded: 

“Northward  along  said  Hudson’s  River  five  hund  Rodd  bejond  the  Great 
Wappins  Kil  called  by  the  Indians  Mawenawasigh  being  the  Northerly 
Bounds.” 

“Always  keeping  five  hund  Rodd  distant  from  North  side  of  said 
W aping  es  Creek  however  it  runs.” 

“Line  Drawne  att  the  North  side  of  the  five  hund  Rodd  Bejoyind  the 
Great  W appinger  Creek  or  Kill  called  Mawenawasigh .” 

Nowhere  among  the  land  records  have  I  found  any  mention  of  the 
Wappingers  Creek  by  an  Indian  designation  except  in  this  possible 
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instance  in  the  Rombout  Patent  and  in  an  Indian  deed  on  file  at 
Albany  where  it  is  called  “the  Matapan  Creek.”43  The  stream  is 
invariably  referred  to  as  the  Wappingers  (although  in  a  variety  of 
spellings).  Mawenawasigh ,  the  word  which  appears  in  the  patent, 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  staff  of  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian, 
Heye  Foundation,  New  York  City,  not  susceptible  to  positive  trans¬ 
lation,  which  inevitably  leaves  the  place  of  its  application  an  open 
question.  The  experts  of  the  museum  consider  that  it  contains 
tentative  suggestions  of  the  roots44  for:  Mahican;  governs;  sandy 
place;  flint  rock;  hard;  and  long  clams.  Noteworthy  on  this  list 
are  sandy  place  and  flint  rock,  for  the  top  of  the  tunnel  at  New  Ham¬ 
burgh  is  of  hornstone  and  the  river-bank  on  the  Grinnell  estate  is 
sandy.  Both  places  are  well  known  to  local  students  of  the  Indian 
and  have  yielded  large  quantities  of  curios,  which  clearly  show  that 
the  natives  had  habitually  frequented  the  neighborhood.  All  the 
detail  and  the  coloring  of  the  evidence  in  the  case  of  Mawenawasigh 
associate  the  native  with  the  land  rather  than  with  the  stream  and, 
in  my  own  mind,  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  area  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Wappingers  was 
occupied  by  the  Indian  so  numerously  and  so  constantly  as  to  have 
been  given  a  name  by  him.  In  accordance  with  his  common  custom 
he  may,  in  this  instance,  have  extended  the  name  to  cover  the  adja¬ 
cent  creek.  But  Mawenawasigh ,  as  used  in  the  Rombout  Patent, 
would  seem  to  me  to  indicate  a  given  locality  that  to  the  Indian  was 
familiar  and  which  he  cited  as  the  boundary  in  his  deed  of  sale. 

Beginning  on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson,  five  hundred  rods  north 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Wappingers,  the  boundary  followed  all  the  winds 
and  turns  of  the  stream  at  a  distance  of  five  hundred  rods  to  a  point 
(later  determined  exactly)  on  the  north  line  of  the  township.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  such  a  serpentine  course  was  one  requiring  an  expert 
survey  to  fix  in  detail  and  an  expert  survey  was  not  forthcoming 
in  1685.  Many  years  passed  before  the  woods  along  the  Wappingers 
echoed  to  the  activities  of  white  men.  Ultimately  a  survey  of  the 
Rombout  Patent  was  made  by  the  Surveyor-General  of  the  Province, 
Cadwallader  Colden.  I  have  not  found  any  memoranda  of  the  courses 
of  his  survey  on  file  at  Albany  but  the  deeds45  of  Dutchess  County 
frequently  refer  to:  “the  line  of  Mr.  Golden  where  he  did  surveyed;” 
“the  line  which  Goulding  run;”  “line  of  Golden  or  Madam  Brett  & 
Co.;”  “the  parallel  line  of  Courtland  &  Co.  which  was  surveyed  by 
Mr.  Colden;”  &c,  &c.  It  came  to  be  known  as  the  “Parallel  Line.” 
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As  such  (a  line  parallel  with  the  Wappingers  Creek  and  five  hundred 
rods  distant  from  the  same)  it  provided  the  Rombout  Patent  with 
an  unassailable  boundary.  The  Indians  who  sold  to  the  original 
patentees  presumably  approximated  the  line,  for  there  is  reference 
on  record46  “to  the  old  Indian  Line”  and  to  “the  Indian  Line  of  mark 
trees.”  Charles  Clinton  also  at  some  time  surveyed  it47  and  the 
field-book  of  1765,  in  the  Dutchess  Clerk’s  office,  gives  the  courses 
throughout. 

The  long,  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  creek  and  the  Parallel 
Line  was  after  a  time  partitioned  among  the  heirs  of  the  patentees, 
in  which  way  the  portion  at  the  north  end,  extending  south  from  the 
town  line  to  the  vicinity  of  the  present  property  of  Vassar  College, 
came  into  the  possession  of  Catharine,  widow  of  Roger  Brett,  and 
only  child  of  Francois  Rombouts.  She,  on  February  9,  1721,  filed  a 
petition48  asking  an  official  survey  of  a  “tract  in  Dutchess  County, 
lying  upon  and  adjacent  to  the  Wappings  Kill.”  The  request  was 
granted  but  trouble  arose  and,  on  July  7,  1721,  there  was  offered49 
at  Albany  “the  petition  of  Catharine  Brett,  widow,  praying  for  pro¬ 
tection  against  certain  Indians,  who  violently  obstructed  the  sur¬ 
veyor  in  running  the  lines  of  her  lands  near  the  Wappings  Kill  in 
Dutchess  County  and  threatened  her  with  bodily  harm,  and  that 
measures  be  taken  for  bringing  to  condign  punishment  all  persons 
who  have  been  instrumental  in  the  stirring  up  and  inciting  said 
Indians  to  such  violent  and  dangerous  practices.” 

This  is  the  only  instance  I  have  found  of  a  disturbance  being  made 
by  the  Indians  at  the  coming  of  settlers  within  the  area  of  the  town 
of  Poughkeepsie  and  the  reference  is  self-explanatory.  Madam 
Brett’s  holdings  within  the  Parallel  Line  bordered  upon  lands  covered 
by  the  Minisinck  and  Schuyler  Patents  and,  in  the  accounts  about 
to  be  given  of  those,  it  will  be  evident  that  a  conflict  of  interests  was 
bound  to  arise.  The  eastern  boundary  of  the  Minisinck  Patent  was 
indefinite  and  that  of  the  Schuyler  overlapped  the  Parallel  Line. 
But  the  Parallel  Line  was  exactly  determinable  and  antedated  the 
other  two  grants  and  it  automatically  fixed  the  lines  of  its  neighbors. 

One  other  difficulty  occurred  within  the  Parallel  Line.  On  an 
earlier  page  it  has  been  noted  that  in  1704  a  patent  was  issued  to 
Pieter  Lassen  for  land  which  the  Indians  gave  to  Arnout  Viele  in 
1680  and  which  Viele  sold  to  Lassen  in  1696.  Viele’s  tract  was 
covered  in  part  by  the  Rombout  Patent  of  1685  and  in  part  by  the 
Schuyler  Patent  of  1688  and  the  portion  within  the  Schuyler  Patent 
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Lassen  never  obtained.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  heirs  of  the 
Rombout  patentees  (on  whose  land  Lassen  had  his  house)  were 
generously  disposed  toward  poor  Pieter.  There  is  no  direct  reference, 
so  far  as  I  discover,  to  an  agreement  between  them;  but  I  find  the 
result  of  such  an  agreement.  If  a  line  be  drawn  from  the  Hudson 
River,  near  the  mouth  of  Jan  Casper’s  Kil,  east  to  the  Wappingers, 
near  Matapan,  it  will  be  found  referred  to  in  the  land-records  as:50 
“Lossing’s  pretended  line,”  “the  Lawson  line,  so  called,”  and  as 
“the  line  commonly  called  Courtland’s  line.”  To  the  south  of  this 
line  all  titles  are  apparently  derived  from  Pieter  Lassen.  The  deeds 
show  that  before  1735  John  Cuer  (a  surveyor?)51  had  made  a  partition 
of  the  patent  of  Pieter  Lassen  among  the  latter’s  heirs  and  that  the 
tract  was  divided  into  seven  shares.  In  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  patent,  near  Jan  Casper’s  Kil  and  the  Hudson,  the  deeds  refer 
specifically  to  the  Lassen  family  burial  ground,52  traces  of  which 
remain  to-day  and  which  bear  out  the  statement  in  the  Schuyler 
Patent  that  Pieter,  the  Brewer,  lived  on  the  shore  of  the  Hudson, 
immediately  south  of  Jan  Casper’s  Kil.  The  land  records  also  refer 
to  portions  of  the  Lassen  tract  as  “the  Hook  or  Lassenburgh”  (the 
Point  or  Lassen-hill). 

Minisinck  (or  Sanders  and  Harmense)  Patent 

After  the  Rombout  Patent  of  1685  the  next  valid  title  to  land  which 
was  established  within  the  confines  of  the  present  township  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie  was  the  Minisinck  Patent  which,  on  October  24,  1686,  was 
made53  to  two  residents  of  Albany,  Robert  Sanders  and  Myndert 
Harmense  Van  Den  Bogaerdt.  The  Minisinck,  like  the  Rombout, 
conformed  to  legal  requirements;  there  was  a  voluntary  deed  of 
sale  by  the  Indian  owners  and  confirmation  by  Governor  Dongan 
for  the  Crown.  But  there  similarity  ended.  For,  after  a  short 
interval,  Sanders  and  Harmense  began  to  sell  off  their  purchase  in 
homestead  farms  and  the  description  of  the  land,  given  in  the  patent, 
was  so  loosely  stated  that,  in  later  years,  the  uncertainties  led  to 
doubts  and  difficulties  and  litigation.  With  paragraphing  and 
punctuation  supplied  editorially  (as  in  other  original  documents 
accompanying  this  paper),  the  patent  reads  in  part: 

“A  Certaine  Tract  or  Parcell  of  Land,  called  Minnisinck ;  Lyeing  on 
the  East  side  of  Hudson’s  River,  to  the  North  of  the  Land  of  Saveryn, 
alias  called  the  Baker; 

with  the  Arable  and  Wood  Land,  Marshes,  with  the  Creeke;  Called 
Wynachkee; 
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with  Trees,  Stones  and  further  Range  or  out  Drift  for  Cattle; 

and  the  fall  of  Watters  Called  Pondanickrien; 

and  another  Marsh,  Lyeing  to  the  North  of  the  fall  of  Watters;  Called 

Wareskeechen.” 

Certain  conspicuous  landmarks  are  here  referred  to  which  supply 
the  boundaries  of  the  grant  at  fixed  points.  The  land  was  called 
Minnisinck,  from  the  Indian  words54  Min-asin-ink ,  the  place  where 
the  stones  are  gathered.  Fortunately,  the  deeds  of  Dutchess  County 
contain  specific  reference  to  the  location  of  a  portion  of  Min-asin-ink . 
On  May  14,  1735,  Catharine  Brett  conveyed55  to  Geysebert  Peele 
(Gilbert  Palen)  two  hundred  acres  which,  she  said,  were  “known  to 
be  part  of  the  Land  Called  by  the  Name  of  Menisinck ;”  and  she 
gave  Palen  her  bond56  for  four  hundred  pounds  to  guarantee  him 
“from  all  lawful  Clames  or  Suits  whatsoever  which  might  be  brought 
against”  him  by  “heirs,  assigns,  executors  or  administrators  of  Myn- 
dert  Harmse,  alias  Myndert  Van  Den  Bogaerdt,”  on  account  of  that 
certain  parcel  of  land  which  Palen  bought  of  her,  lying  “in  the  County 
of  Dutchess  and  known  by  the  name  of  Menisinck .” 

In  1762  the  heirs  of  Gilbert  Palen  conveyed  this  property  to  Zepha- 
niah  Platt  and  from  Zephaniah  Platt  to  Mr.  Frank  De  Garmo,  the 
present  owner,  the  chain  of  transfers  is  complete.57  The  brick  dwell¬ 
ing  on  this  farm  stands  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Wappingers  Creek, 
between  Manchester  Bridge  and  Rochdale.  It  is  pre-Revolutionary 
in  construction  and  is  one  of  the  few  substantial  examples  of  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  houses  now  left  in  the  county.  West  of  the  house  is 
a  ridge,  part  of  a  hill-formation  that  extends  north  and  south  from 
this  point  for  some  distance  and  which  is  crossed  by  the  state-road 
that  connects  Poughkeepsie  and  Pleasant  Valley.  The  west  line  of 
the  old  farm  was  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  near  the  road  and  some¬ 
where  on  this  high  land  must  have  been  “the  place  where  the  stones 
are  gathered”  or  Min-asin-ink.  When  a  survey  of  the  Parallel  Line 
was  finally  made,  the  line  zigzagged  through  this  locality  and,  by 
fixing  the  boundary  of  the  Rombout  Patent,  it  rendered  a  similar 
service  to  the  Minisinck.  That,  however,  was  an  event  unforeseeable 
in  1686. 

The  northwest  corner  of  the  Minisinck  Patent  bore  an  Indian 
name,  variously  spelled  in  the  early  documents  as:  Wareskeechen , 
Wareskeeken ,  Wareskeek ,  &c.  It  was  a  combination  of  the  Indian 
words58  wares  (at  the  end  of)  and  kikhican  (boundary)  and  the  inter¬ 
pretation  “at  the  end  of  the  boundary”  exactly  describes  the  location 
where  it  was  applied. 
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The  line  that  divides  the  townships  of  Poughkeepsie  and  Hyde 
Park  runs  east  from  the  Hudson  at  the  southern  end  of  Rosedale 
(the  property  of  Mrs.  John  A.  Roosevelt)  on  the  New  York  and 
Albany  Post  Road.  Rising  east  of  the  road,  back  of  the  beautiful 
Rosedale  meadows,  a  little  stream  flows  west,  through  a  deep  valley, 
nearly  on  the  line  of  the  two  townships,  and  empties  into  the  river. 
At  its  mouth  the  banks  of  the  stream  soften  out  into  a  broad  marshy 
stretch. 

The  Indian  name  for  this  locality  is  given  in  many  of  the  deeds 
of  sale  under  the  Minisinck  Patent;  it  is  found  on  the  map  of  the 
township  of  Poughkeepsie  that  was  made  in  1798  by  Henry  Living¬ 
ston,  Jr.,  and  it  is  more  particularly  described  in  a  survey,  filed  in 
the  Dutchess  Clerk’s  office,  the  work  of  Henry  Livingston,  Sr.,  about 
1738.  Map  number  five  in  the  Clerk’s  office,  made  by  Livingston, 
and  covering  the  river-bank  from  Mine  Point  nearly  to  Kromme 
Elleboog,  was  based  on  the  said  survey,  which  records  a  number  of 
interesting  items.  Approaching  Wareskeeken,  the  survey  comes  to: 
“ye  end  of  ye  point  on  ye  south  of  ye  meadow,”  “opposite  to  the 
mouth  of  the  run;”  and  then:  “to  ye  North  Point  of  the  old  wilt’s  fly, 
its  Sort  of  an  Island.” 

“Sort  of  an  Island”  would  well  describe  the  land  at  the  mouth  of 
the  little  run, — a  spongy  spot,  now  wet,  now  dry.  The  Dutch  called 
a  low  or  marshy  place  a  vly,  which  was  a  contraction  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  valleye ,  and,  in  conformity  with  the  sound  of  the  soft 
Dutch  v,  the  English  spelled  the  word  fly. 

The  early  deeds  covering  this  locality  almost  all  refer  to  it  not 
only  as  Wareskeeken  but  as:  de  oude  wilt  zyn  vly.59  Oude  means 
“the  old  one;”  wilt  was  used  by  the  Dutch  settlers60  to  indicate  the 
savage,  that  is  the  native;  hence  we  have:  “the  old  savage  his  marsh,” 
and  a  picturesque  touch  it  is,  for  it  is  easy  to  see  that  when  the  white 
settlers  came  on  the  patent  they  found  an  aged  Indian  living  at  the 
“end  of  the  boundary.” 

By  the  clauses  in  the  Minisinck  Patent  which  refer  to  a  creek  and 
a  fall  of  water,  the  Indians  provided  an  easily  determined  geographical 
feature  as  a  boundary.  The  stream  which  rambles  about  the  northern 
portion  of  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie  and  which  now  is  known  as  the 
F allkill  was  by  the  Dutch  named  Val  Kil ,  the  equivalent  of  Fall 
Creek.  Similarity  of  sound  led  in  this  case,  as  in  other  instances, 
to  a  compound  of  Dutch  and  English  words  which  survived  as  Fallkill. 
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The  “fall  of  Watters”  called  in  1686  Pondanickrien  appears  on 
the  map  of  Poughkeepsie  in  1798  at  the  mouth61  of  the  Val  Kil  as 
Pondakrien.  In  a  deed  recorded  in  the  Clerk’s  office62  this  locality 
was  in  1810  spoken  of  as  Pondanakiren.  The  Indian  roots  in  this 
name  are:63  pena  (crooked)  and  ick-ink  (place)  and  an  added  syllable 
which  may  be  a  misrendering  of  onk,  the  Delaware  word  for  again, 
conveying  the  idea  of  repetition.  And  so  there  is  supplied  the  descrip¬ 
tive  term  of  “the  crooked  place”  or  “place  of  many  turnings.”  Surely 
the  simplicity  of  Indian  thought  has  the  beauty  of  truth  to  dignify  it! 
Before  ruthless  trade  and  commerce  despoiled  its  banks,  the  Val 
Kil,  from  the  bridge  at  Mill  street  west  to  the  Hudson,  presented 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  bits  of  woodland  scenery  on  the  shores  of 
the  river  and  the  name  of  “the  crooked  place”  may  well  be  empha¬ 
sized  for  permanent  remembrance  in  connection  with  the  spot. 
Beginning  at  the  bridge  the  stream  flows  through  a  cut  in  high  rocks, 
over  a  stony  bed,  around  a  succession  of  “crooked”  turns  and  by  a 
down  grade  that  produces  continuous  cascades  or  falls.  Given  the 
pine  trees,  crowning  these  bluffs,  the  wild  flowers,  the  mosses,  the 
bird-life,  the  music  of  the  rapid  water,  the  sighing  of  the  wind  in 
the  pine-branches,  and  it  is  evident  that  “the  crooked  place”  was 
one  of  Nature’s  loveliest  creations.  But,  standing  on  the  high  em¬ 
bankment  which,  to-day,  borders  the  New  York  Central  tracks  to 
the  east,  and  looking  up  and  down  the  gorge  through  which  the  Val 
Kil  makes  its  way,  imagination  is  necessary  to  clothe  the  present 
location  in  its  original  garb. 

I  have  not  found  in  the  deeds  any  Indian  name  for  the  Val  Kil. 
Wynachkee,  the  word  which  occurs  in  the  patent,  comes  from64  winni 
(good  or  fine)  and  achki-auke  (land)  and  should  read  in  English: 
“the  Arable  and  Wood  Land  and  Marshes,  with  (that  is,  along )  the 
Creeke;  Called  good  land.”  The  description  wynachkee  was  also 
applied  to  the  flats  north  of  the  village  of  Wappingers  Falls  in  the 
deed  to  Arnout  Yiele  and  it  is  one  found  in  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.65  The  Minisinck  Patent  conveyed  the 
creek  and  the  good  land  bordering  it  and  the  early  settlers  were  quick 
to  see  and  profit  by  the  winni  achki.  The  cultivatible  area  adjacent 
to  the  Val  Kil  has  been  under  development  by  the  white  man  for 
many  generations.  Beyond  the  city  limits,  farms  and  pasturage 
have  prevailed  along  the  banks.  Within  the  corporation  boundary, 
until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  the  north  side  of  the  city  abounded 
in  orchards  and  in  vegetable-  and  flower-gardens  and  even  in  pastur- 
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age  (a  vestige  of  which  last  still  remains  opposite  the  High  School  on 
North  Hamilton  street  and  at  Brookside  on  Mansion  street).  Myn- 
dert  Harmense’s  orchard  (within  the  angle  formed  by  Mill  and  North 
Bridge  streets)  was  one  of  the  first  landmarks  the  early  deeds  men¬ 
tion,66  an  orchard  that  was  the  forerunner  of  a  richly  fruited  belt 
stretching  east  through  Mill  street  gardens.  Those  old  Mill  street 
gardens  of  the  nineteenth  century!  With  their  peaches  and  pears 
and  cherries;  their  corn  and  asparagus  and  strawberries;  their  roses 
and  lilacs  and  deep  purple  English  violets, — how  fragrant  is  their 
memory!  In  their  day  they  were  truly  winni  achki. 

These  identified  landmarks  prove  that  the  Indians  intended  to 
make  over  to  Robert  Sanders  and  Myndert  Harmense  Van  Den 
Bogaerdt  a  tract  of  land  which  extended  from  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  township  of  Poughkeepsie  south,  along  the  Hudson,  to  the 
Val  Kilt  and  thence  eastward  to  the  hill-country  that  lies  northeast 
of  Arlington. 

Schuyler  Patent 

The  third  valid  title  for  land  within  the  modern  township  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie  was  acquired  June  2,  1688,  by  Peter  Schuyler  of  Albany,  one 
of  the  outstanding  figures  of  his  day  in  the  Province  of  New  York. 
He  was  a  man  well-to-do  materially,  efficient  in  public  office,  and 
who  earned  a  well  merited  distinction  as  a  negotiator  with  the  Indians 
and  as  an  interpreter  between  them  and  the  settlers.  His  purchase 
of  land  in  Dutchess  was  a  speculation  and  he  ultimately  sold  off 
his  patent  in  three,  nearly  equal,  major  divisions.  But  these  three 
(and  later)  transactions  under  his  title  are  of  essential,  local  impor¬ 
tance  inasmuch  as  they  afford  the  key  to  the  explanation  of  the  name 
4  ‘Poughkeepsie. 

Colonel  Schuyler’s  patent,  filed  at  Albany,67  secured  to  him  two 
tracts  in  Dutchess  County,  one  opposite  to  Magdalen  Island  (with 
which  these  pages  are  not  concerned)  and  the  other  described  as: 

“All  that  Tract  or  Parcell  of  Land,  Scituate,  Lyeing  and  being  on  the 
East  side  of  Hudson’s  River,  aforesaid,  in  the  said  County,  at  a  Certaine 
Place  called  the  Long  Reach; 

Bounded  on  the  South  and  East  by  a  Certaine  Creek  (that  Runns  into 
Hudsons  River  on  the  North  side  of  a  Certaine  House  now  in  the  Posses¬ 
sion  and  Occupacon  of  Pieter,  the  Brewer);  the  said  Creek  being  called 
by  the  Indians  where  it  runs  into  the  River  Thanackkonek  &,  where  it 
Runns  further  up  into  the  Woods,  Pietawickquasseick ; 

Bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Lands  of  Robert  Sanders  and  Myndert 
Harmense; 

and  on  the  East  (west)  by  Hudsons  River  aforesaid.” 
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This  description  indicates  the  area  of  the  Schuyler  Patent  very 
clearly.  The  land  was  bounded  west  by  the  Hudson,  north  by  the 
Minisinck  Patent  and  on  the  east  and  south  by  “a  Certaine  Creek,” 
known  to-day  as  Jan  Casper’s  Kill. 

The  source  of  Jan  Casper’s  Kil  is  to  be  found  in  a  wet,  spring-fed 
meadow,  which  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bedell  Road  (a  cross-road, 
south  of  Van  Wagner’s  Station,  that  connects  the  Salt  Point  Turnpike 
with  the  Back  Road).  The  kil  flows  southward,  its  course  taking  it 
through  the  brickyards  near  Arlington,  across  a  part  of  the  campus 
of  Vassar  College  and  past  Cliff  dale;  then  it  bends  southwest,  crosses 
the  Specken  Kill  Road  and  reaches  the  Post  Road  at  the  point  where 
the  highway  and  the  trolley-line  make  a  temporary  fork.  From 
thence,  with  a  broadening  and  deepening  bed  and  a  gathering  current 
it  passes,  in  still  unmarred  primeval  beauty,  to  the  Hudson. 

At  the  mouth  of  this  stream  there  is  an  extensive  marsh  and,  back 
of  the  marsh,  a  belt  of  woods.  The  patent  gives  the  Indian  name  for 
the  stream  near  the  river  as  Thanackkonek  (spelled  Thanakonok  on 
the  map  of  the  township,  1798),  a  Dutch  rendering  of  the  words68 
tanniken  ick,  place  of  nut  trees,  a  phrase  then  literally  descriptive, 
in  all  probability,  as  handsome  chestnuts  have  grown  there  within 
late  years.  “Farther  up  into  the  woods”  the  Indians  referred  to 
the  stream  as  Pietawickquasseick ,  that  is:69  poota  (boggy),  wick  (the 
end  of),  kussuhkohke  (high  lands)  or  “the  high  lands  at  the  end  of  the 
bog.”  This  again  is  a  literal  description  of  conditions  and  is  directly 
applicable  to  Jan  Casper’s  Kil  between  the  Post  Road  and  the  Hud¬ 
son.  Put  into  English  the  Schuyler  Patent  would  thus  read:  “the 
creek,  called  by  the  Indians  where  it  runs  into  the  river  the  place- 
of-nut-trees  and,  where  it  runs  further  up  into  the  woods,  the  high- 
lands-at-the-end-of-the-bog.  ” 

“Pieter,  the  Brewer,”  whose  house  the  patent  refers  to,  was  Pieter 
Lassen.  His  house  was  immediately  south  of  the  stream  that 
bounded  the  Schuyler  Patent  and,  through  him,  the  stream  obtained 
the  name  by  which  the  early  deeds  say  it  was  “known  to  the  Chris¬ 
tians.”  Lassen’s  wife,  Catrina  Hofmeyer,  had  a  half-brother,  Jan 
Casperse  Hallenbeck  of  Albany  County,  who  never  lived  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  yet  whose  name  has  been  familiar  in  the  township  in  the 
common  speech  of  its  citizens  for  more  than  two  centuries  and  a 
quarter.  Poor  Jan  Casper!  Remembered  and  forgotten  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  So  often  is  his  name  spoken  in  passing  but  no 
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one  stops  to  ask  who  he  was  or  where  he  lived  or  why  his  kil  was 
called  for  him. 

The  north  line  of  Colonel  Schuyler  marched  with  Sanders  and 
Harmense’s  south  line  and,  inasmuch  as  the  south  line  of  the  Mini- 
sinck  Patent  was  not  definitely  stated,  it  would  be  natural  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  a  conflict  of  claims  would  have  arisen.  That,  however, 
did  not  occur  and  for  the  reason  that,  in  1699,  Colonel  Schuyler  sold 
to  Sanders  and  Harmense  a  large  parcel  from  the  north  end  of  his 
patent,  which  extended  the  property  of  Sanders  and  Harmense  about 
two  miles  south  of  the  debatable  neighborhood. 

The  debatable  ground  lay  on  the  south  side  of  the  Val  Kil  at  the 
river  and  ran  east  for  some  distance.  In  1697  Sanders  and  Harmense 
sold  to  Baltus  Van  Kleeck  three  water-lots  which  fell  within  this 
strip  and  undoubtedly  the  sale  was  made  in  good  faith  but  there  are 
deeds  on  record70  in  which  the  recitals  state  that  Schuyler’s  Patent 
covered  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  Val  Kil  near  North  Bridge 
street,  so  a  discrepancy  certainly  existed.  On  the  township  map 
of  1798  Henry  Livingston,  Jr.,  placed  a  dotted  line  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Val  Kil  in  a  straight  course,  southeast,  to  a  point  on  the  Parallel 
Line  near  Vassar  College,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  an  arbitrary 
approximation  of  his  own  for  the  division  between  the  two  patents. 
At  all  events,  whatever  confusion  existed,  no  quarrel  is  heard  of  and 
the  large  purchase  made  by  Sanders  and  Harmense  of  Colonel  Schuy¬ 
ler  served  the  purpose  of  an  amicable  adjustment. 

Cuyler  Patent 

Examination  of  the  map  of  the  township  of  Poughkeepsie  shows 
that  between  Jan  Casper’s  Kil  and  the  Wappingers  Creek  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  greatest  where  the  Wappingers  makes  an  eastward  curve, 
extending  from  Red  Oaks  Mill  south  for  about  two  miles.  This 
curve  carried  the  Parallel  Line  to  the  east  with  it  and  left  a  small 
strip  between  the  Line  and  Jan  Casper’s,  a  strip  which  in  1697  was 
the  only  unpatented  land  in  the  township  and  which  was  taken  up, 
presumably,  by  Johannes  Cuyler  of  Albany. 

Cuyler,  on  April  16,  1696,  petitioned71  for  a  patent  for  a  tract  of 
land  which,  he  stated,  was  at  a  place  called  the  Long  Reach,  opposite 
Wappingers  Creek,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson,  at  the  Dans  Kam- 
mer  and,  in  November  of  the  same  year,  he  was  in  possession  for, 
in  a  deed72  given  by  Caleb  Heathcote  to  Dirck  Van  Der  Burgh,  his 
land  is  referred  to  as  part  of  the  east  bounds  of  the  Schuyler  Patent. 
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Six  months  later  (May  27,  1697)  Cuyler  petitioned73  for  a  hearing 
regarding  the  objections  made  to  his  patent  by  Colonel  Cortlandt 
and  Colonel  Schuyler  and  the  hearing  may  have  smoothed  out  dif¬ 
ferences  inasmuch  as,  on  September  2,  1697,  a  patent  was  granted74 
him.  In  part  the  patent  reads: 

“Whereas  our  Loving  subject,  Johannes  Cuyler,  hath  by  his  Peticon 
Prayed  our  Grant  and  Confirmacon  of  Certain  Tracts  of  Vacant  Land 
in  Dutchess  County  on  the  East  side  of  Hudson’s  River,  back  from  the 
River,  between  the  Land  of  Robert  Sanders  and  Myndert  Harmense, 
the  land  of  Peter  the  Brewer,  the  land  of  Collonell  Schuyler  and  the  Land 
of  Colonell  Cortlandt  and  Company; 

which  said  Vacant  Land  is  Purchased  from  Kaghqueront  and  others 
the  Natives  by  a  Lycense  of  Coll  Dongan,  some  time  Governour  of  this 
Province,  bearing  Date  May  the  twenty-fourth,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
Eighty-seven,  as  by  the  said  Lycense  and  the  Indian  Deed,  bearing  Date 
the  seix  and  twentieth  Day  of  Aprill  one  thousand  and  six  hundred  eighty- 
eight,  Relation  to  them  being  had,  may  appear; 

bounded  to  the  north  by  the  Land  of  said  Robert  Sanders  and  Meyndert 
Harmense,  to  the  East  by  the  Land  of  said  Coll  Cortlandt  &  Company, 
to  the  south  by  the  Land  of  said  Peter  the  Brewer,  and  to  the  West  by 
the  Land  of  said  Collonell  Schuyler; 

as  also  the  Vacant  Land  and  Meadow  which  Tapuas,  the  Indian,  con¬ 
veyed  to  Lawrence  Van  Ale  and  Gerret  Lansing,  Lying  and  being  on 
Hudson’s  River,  on  the  East  side,  Slenting  to  the  Dancing  Kamer,  being 
a  flatt  or  meadow  to  the  West  of  a  Creek,  called  Wynagkee,  beginning 
from  the  second  fall,  where  the  bounds  of  Arnout  Cornelise  ends; 

Now,”  &c. 

Two  parcels  are  here  mentioned.  The  first  is  indefinitely  described 
but  would  seem  to  refer  to  the  strip  between  Jan  Casper’s  Kil  and 
the  Parallel  Line  which,  in  1697,  was  vacant  land.  I  have  not  found  in 
the  Clerk’s  office  however  any  definite  proof  that  title  in  that  vicinity 
is  derived  from  Johannes  Cuyler.  The  records  are  obscure  and  in¬ 
complete  as  regards  this  small  area.  The  second  parcel  mentioned 
in  the  Cuyler  Patent  was  a  meadow  on  the  west  side  of  the  Wap- 
pingers  north  of  Matapan.  This  having  previously  been  covered 
by  the  Rombout  Patent,  Cuyler  of  course  could  not  obtain  possession. 
That  he  became  connected  in  the  public  mind  with  some  land  along 
the  Wappingers  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  conveyances  under 
the  Rombout  Patent  there  are  references  to  a  locality  called  Cuyler  s 
Vlackte 75  (Cuyler’s  flat  or  plain).  The  land  included  in  Cuyler’s 
two  claims  has  always  been  used  for  farming  and  has  had  no  marked 
connection  with  township  affairs.76 
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IN  disposing  of  his  patent  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler  gave  three  deeds, 
one  of  which  is  recorded  at  Poughkeepsie.  The  other  two  are 
quoted  in  the  recitals  of  title  that  occur  in  deeds  given  in  sub¬ 
sequent  sales.  The  peculiar  feature  connected  with  the  three  deeds 
is  that  two  of  them  conveyed  definite  portions  of  the  land  covered 
by  the  patent,  while  one  conferred  one  equal  fourth  share  or  interest 
in  the  whole  grant.  Taking  up  the  three  chronologically,  the  earliest 
is  the  one  disposing  (date?)  of  a  one-quarter  interest  in  the  patent 
to  Myndert  Harmense,  who  sold  October  22,  1696,  to  Caleb  Heath- 
cote,  who  sold77  November  2,  1696,  to  Dirck  Van  Der  Burgh.  The 
deed  to  Van  Der  Burgh  reads: 

“All  that  A  Certain  Tract  or  Parcel  of  Ground;  Scituate,  lying  and 
being  within  Dutchess  County  in  the  Province  of  New  York; 

Being  one  quarter  or  Equal  fourth  part; 

Fifty  acres  thereof  being  first  Deducted  of  all  that  a  Certain  Tract  or 
parcel  of  Ground; 

lying  in  Dutchess  County  aforesaid;  on  the  East  side  of  Hudson’s  River; 
Containing,  in  the  whole,  in  Length  along  the  said  River,  Six  Miles,  or 
thereabouts; 

Bounded  on  the  South  by  a  Creek  called  John  Casper’s  Creek;  on  the 
north  by  the  Land  of  the  said  Robert  Sanders  and  Myndert  Hermonson; 
west  by  Hudson’s  River  aforesaid;  and  East  by  the  Land  of  Henry  Cuyler 
and  Colonel  Stephanus  Van  Courtlandt.” 

The  second  sale  made  by  Schuyler  is  recorded  at  Poughkeepsie  by 
a  deed,  mistakenly  quoted  in  J.  H.  Smith’s  History  of  Dutchess 
County,  page  fifty,  as  describing  the  whole  patent.  This  deed78  was 
dated  at  Albany,  August  30,  1699,  and  makes  over  to  Robert  Sanders 
and  Myndert  Harmense,  both  “late  of  Albany,”  all  that  tract  or 
parcel  of  land: 

“lying  on  ye  east  side  of  Hudson’s  River;  in  Dutchess  County;  at  a 
Certaine  Place  Caled  ye  Long  Reach;  Slenting  Over  Against  Juffrouw’s 
Hook  at  a  Place  Called  the  Rust  Plaest; 

Runs  from  Thence  East  Ward  into  the  woods  to  a  Creek  Caled  by 
the  Indians  Pietawickquassik,  known  by  the  Christians  for  Jan  Casperses 
Creek; 

Northwarde  to  a  Waterfall,  where  the  Saw  Mill  belonging  to  Myndert 
Harmense,  aforesaid,  stands  upon; 

and  so  Southwarde  to  said  Rust  Plaets.” 
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Schuyler’s  third  deed,  dated  October  11,  1699,  and  made  to  Jochem 
Staats  of  Albany  is  learned  of  by  recital.  Staats,  in  turn,  sold79  to 
Dirck  Van  Der  Burgh  of  New  York  on  March  9,  1699-1700.  The 
parcel  conveyed  was  thus  bounded: 

“All  that  one  fourth  of  a  piece  or  parcel  of  land,  situate,  lying  and  being 
on  the  East  Syde  of  hudson’s  River;  at  a  place  called  the  long  rack; 

beginning  at  the  south  end  from  a  Creeke  (which  runs  out  of  the  Creek 
called  Jan  Casperses  to  the  north  of  the  land  now  in  possession  of  Peter 
Lassing) ; 

and  Runns  northward,  up  a  long  side  river,  to  another  Creek,  known 
and  called  by  the  name  of  the  rust  plaets  or,  by  the  Indians,  Apopeesing , 
were  trees  stand  marked,  slanting  over  to  Juffu  hook; 

and  strikes  eastward  into  the  woods  to  the  said  Jan  Casperses  Creek, 
which  runs  southward  along  the  east  Syde  of  said  land  to  the  first  named 
Creek.” 

If  the  second  and  third  descriptions,  above,  be  compared  with 
the  map  of  the  township,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  pieces  of  land 
were  divided  by  a  line  running  east  and  west  at  a  creek  “slenting 
over  against  Juffrouw's  Hook .”  One  deed  refers  to:  “a  Place  Called 
the  Rust  Plaest;,,  the  other  gives  “rust  plaets ”  as  the  name  of  the 
creek  and  adds  that  the  Indians  called  the  creek  Apopeesing. 

In  the  conveyance  of  August  30,  1699,  the  description  shows  that 
Schuyler  sold  to  Sanders  and  Harmense  a  parcel  bounded  west  by 
the  Hudson;  south  by  the  Rust  Plaets ,  “over  against  Juffrouw’s 
Hook;”  east  by  Jan  Casper’s  Kil;  and,  somewhere  at  the  north,  by 
“a  waterfall  where  the  Saw  Mill  belonging  to  Myndert  Harmense 
stands  upon.”  This  saw  mill  apparently  marked  the  northwest  or 
northeast  corner  of  Schuyler’s  patent,  to  judge  by  the  wording  of 
his  deed  to  Sanders  and  Harmense  (the  deed  which  is  referred  to  on 
a  preceding  page  as  having  amicably  settled  an  uncertain  boundary). 
It  has  been  assumed  that  the  mill  in  question  was  on  the  Val  Kil 
not  far  from  the  Hudson  and,  in  support  of  this  view,  is  the  fact  that 
on  May  6,  1699  (within  four  months  of  the  Schuyler  deed)  Sanders 
and  Harmense  sold  a  farm  from  out  their  grant  and  in  the  deed80 
referred  to  the  Val  Kil  as  “the  mill  creek,”  so  it  is  certain  there  was 
a  mill  on  the  Val  Kil  by  1699.  Also,  it  was  along  the  Val  Kil  just 
to  the  east  of  the  river  that  the  first  settlers  on  Sanders  and  Har- 
mense’s  land  established  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  land 
between  Cherry  street  and  Arlington  was  early  spoken  of  in  the 
deeds81  as  Het  Oosten,  or  the  Eastward  Neighborhood,  and  before 
1714  a  mill  was  standing  on  the  Fonteyn  Kil  (Spring  Brook)  at  the 
point  which  is  now  the  outlet  of  Vassar  Lake  on  the  east  side  of 
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Schuyler’s  third  deed,  dated  October  11,  1699,  and  made  to  Jochem 
Staats  of  Albany  is  learned  of  by  recital.  Staats,  in  turn,  sold79  to 
Dirck  Van  Der  Burgh  of  New  York  on  March  9,  1699-1700.  The 
parcel  conveyed  was  thus  bounded: 

“All  that  one  fourth  of  a  piece  or  parcel  of  land,  situate,  lying  and  being 
on  the  East  Syde  of  hudson’s  River;  at  a  place  called  the  long  rack; 

beginning  at  the  south  end  from  a  Creeke  (which  runs  out  of  the  Creek 
called  Jan  Casperses  to  the  north  of  the  land  now  in  possession  of  Peter 
Lassing) ; 

and  Runns  northward,  up  a  long  side  river,  to  another  Creek,  known 
and  called  by  the  name  of  the  rust  plaets  or,  by  the  Indians,  Apopeesing , 
were  trees  stand  marked,  slanting  over  to  Juffu  hook; 

and  strikes  eastward  into  the  woods  to  the  said  Jan  Casperses  Creek, 
which  runs  southward  along  the  east  Syde  of  said  land  to  the  first  named 
Creek.” 

If  the  second  and  third  descriptions,  above,  be  compared  with 
the  map  of  the  township,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  pieces  of  land 
were  divided  by  a  line  running  east  and  west  at  a  creek  “slenting 
over  against  Juffrouw’s  Hook  ”  One  deed  refers  to:  “a  Place  Called 
the  Rust  Plaest the  other  gives  ((rust  plaets ”  as  the  name  of  the 
creek  and  adds  that  the  Indians  called  the  creek  Apopeesing. 

In  the  conveyance  of  August  30,  1699,  the  description  shows  that 
Schuyler  sold  to  Sanders  and  Harmense  a  parcel  bounded  west  by 
the  Hudson;  south  by  the  Rust  Plaets ,  “over  against  Juffrouw’s 
Hook”  east  by  Jan  Casper’s  Kil;  and,  somewhere  at  the  north,  by 
“a  waterfall  where  the  Saw  Mill  belonging  to  Myndert  Harmense 
stands  upon.”  This  saw  mill  apparently  marked  the  northwest  or 
northeast  corner  of  Schuyler’s  patent,  to  judge  by  the  wording  of 
his  deed  to  Sanders  and  Harmense  (the  deed  which  is  referred  to  on 
a  preceding  page  as  having  amicably  settled  an  uncertain  boundary). 
It  has  been  assumed  that  the  mill  in  question  was  on  the  Val  Kil 
not  far  from  the  Hudson  and,  in  support  of  this  view,  is  the  fact  that 
on  May  6,  1699  (within  four  months  of  the  Schuyler  deed)  Sanders 
and  Harmense  sold  a  farm  from  out  their  grant  and  in  the  deed80 
referred  to  the  Val  Kil  as  “the  mill  creek,”  so  it  is  certain  there  was 
a  mill  on  the  Val  Kil  by  1699.  Also,  it  was  along  the  Val  Kil  just 
to  the  east  of  the  river  that  the  first  settlers  on  Sanders  and  Har- 
mense’s  land  established  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  land 
between  Cherry  street  and  Arlington  was  early  spoken  of  in  the 
deeds81  as  Het  Oosten,  or  the  Eastward  Neighborhood,  and  before 
1714  a  mill  was  standing  on  the  Fonteyn  Kil  (Spring  Brook)  at  the 
point  which  is  now  the  outlet  of  Vassar  Lake  on  the  east  side  of 
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Raymond  Avenue.  This  mill  was  sold  in  1714  by  Thomas  Sanders 
(son  of  Robert  Sanders)  to  Isaac  Tietsoort  who,  in  1717,  sold  it  to 
Marck  Van  Bommel.82  When  the  accurate  survey  of  the  Parallel 
Line  was  made  in  1721  the  line  took  a  deep  westward  curve  here 
which  surrounded  the  site  of  the  mill  and  voided  the  title  under  which 
it  had  been  transferred.  Madam  Brett  fully  established  her  claim 
to  the  land  and,  in  1754,  she  sold83  to  Johannes  Swartwout  a  farm 
which  included  the  parcel  conveyed  in  1714.  On  that  site  a  mill  was 
operated  from  the  time  of  Johannes  Swartwout  to  that  of  Matthew 
Vassar  and  an  ancient  stone  from  the  mill  is  preserved,  to-day,  in 
front  of  Rockefeller  Hall,  on  the  college  campus. 

Turning  to  the  description  of  the  land  conveyed  by  Colonel  Schuyler 
to  Jochem  Staats  and  by  him  to  Dirck  Van  Der  Burgh,  one  finds 
that  the  parcel  was  bounded  west  by  the  Hudson;  east  by  Jan  Casper’s 
Kil;  north  by  the  creek  called  rust  plaets  or  Apopeesing ;  and  south 
by  “a  Creeke  which  runs  out  of  the  Creek  called  Jan  Casperses.” 
As  there  is  no  creek  running  “out”  of  Jan  Casper’s,  it  is  necessary 
to  identify  this  boundary  in  the  light  of  the  known  holdings  and  sales 
of  Dirck  Van  Der  Burgh  and  his  heirs  and  the  land  records  show  that 
the  Specken  Kill  was  the  stream  meant.  In  the  early  deeds84  this 
was  called  Speck  zyn  kil  (Speck  his  stream),  which  indicates  that 
the  Indian,  Speck,  met  with  previously  in  original  documents,  lived 
near  this  little  water-course.  The  words  Speck  zyn  kil  easily  became 
in  speech  Speck  ’n  kil ,  whence  has  come  “Specken  Kill,”  the  name 
now  given  to  the  stream  and  to  the  road  adjoining  it.  The  stream 
rises  in  a  spring  (called  in  the  deeds  by  the  Dutch  equivalent,  the 
fonteyn )  across  the  road  from  the  red  schoolhouse,  a  spring  which  is 
famous  for  a  never-failing,  bubbling  flow  of  good  water. 

By  the  three  sales,  outlined  above,  Colonel  Schuyler’s  patent  was 
divided  into  three  sections,  more  or  less  triangular  in  shape.  The 
southern  section,  bounded  by  Jan  Casper’s  on  the  south  and  by 
Speck  zyn  kil  on  the  north  was  undescribed,  but  it  passed  (in  un¬ 
recorded  manner)  to  the  heirs  of  Robert  Sanders  and  was  taken  up 
ultimately  in  a  few  large  farms  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
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THE  creek  “slanting  over  to  Juffrouw's  Hook,”  which  is  so 
described  in  two  of  the  deeds  given  by  Colonel  Schuyler,  is  a 
stream  still  flowing  and  following  its  original  course.  Evi¬ 
dence  for  the  positive  identification  of  it  is  found  in  six  maps : 

1738;  map  of  the  river-front  from  Mine  Point  to  Kromme  Elleboog  by 
Henry  Livingston,  Sr.,  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  Dutchess  County 
as  map  number  five. 

1737-1751  (approximately);  map,  undated,  of  “Jacob  Low’s  Farm  on 
Tryal,”  by  Henry  Livingston,  Sr.,  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  Dut¬ 
chess  County  in  case  marked:  “Partitions,  Surveys  and  Maps  prior  to 
1878.” 

1766;  map  of  certain  lands  in  Dutchess  County,  by  Thomas  Palmer, 
filed  in  the  library  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

1797;  map  of  the  town  of  Marlborough,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  (showing 
the  east  shore  of  the  Hudson),  by  Henry  Livingston,  Jr.,  reproduced  in 
Woolsey’s  History  of  Marlborough. 

1798;  map  of  the  township  of  Poughkeepsie,  by  Henry  Livingston,  Jr., 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

1799;  map  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Village  of  Poughkeepsie,  by  Henry 
Livingston,  Jr.,  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  Dutchess  County  as  map 
number  twenty-three. 

In  addition  to  its  appearance  on  these  maps  the  stream  is  spoken 
of  in  deeds,  which  are  on  record,  covering  land  north  and  south  of  it, 
and  the  maps  and  deeds,  combined,  afford  some  eighteen  specific 
references. 

1712;  “a  small  Runn  that  is  next  to  the  Rust  Place.”  Dutchess  County 
deeds,  liber  2,  page  208. 

1725;  “a  small  Runn  that  is  next  to  the  Rust  Place.”  Ibid.,  3:  49. 
1729;  boundary  description;  a  course,  stated  as  “running  west  to  the 
rust  place.”  Ibid.,  6:  342. 

1729;  a  “Creek  knowne  and  called  by  the  name  of  the  Rust  plaets  or, 
by  the  Indians,  Apokeepsinck,  slanting  over  to  Jujfrouio’s  hook.”  Ibid.,  6: 
338. 

1738;  “Rust  Plaetts  Killitie,”  shown  on  the  map  of  the  river-front. 
1737-1751;  “ Rust  Place”  shown  as  the  source  of  the  stream  on  the  map 
of  “Jacob  Low’s  Farm  on  Tryal.” 

1742;  “a  run  of  water  called  Rust  Place  Killitie.”  Dutchess  County 
deeds,  liber  2,  page  209. 

1742;  “a  run  of  water  called  Rust  Place  Killitie .”  Ibid.,  3:  1. 

1751;  a  “Creek  known  and  called  by  the  name  of  the  Rust  Plaets  or, 
by  the  Indians,  Apokeepsing,  where  trees  stand  marked,  slanting  over  to 
Jujfrouw’s  hook.”  Ibid.,  3:  78. 
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1752;  a  “Creek  known  and  called  by  the  name  of  the  Rust  Plaets  or, 
by  the  Indians,  Apokeepsing,  where  trees  stand  marked,  slanting  over  to 
Jujjrouw’s  hook.'”  Ibid.,  3:  26. 

1766-1767;  “ Rutz  Platz”  shown  as  the  source  of  the  stream  on  the  map 
made  by  Thomas  Palmer. 

1795;  “at  a  place  formerly  called  by  the  natives  Apokeepsink,  where  a 
small  run  of  water  empties  into  the  Hudson,  which  run  of  water  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  rest  place  creek;”  and  also,  in  the  same  deed: 
“a  spring  of  water  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  rest  place.”  Dut¬ 
chess  County  deeds,  liber  13,  page  332. 

1797;  “Rust  plaets  kill”  shown  on  the  map  of  the  town  of  Marlborough, 
which  map  includes  the  east  shore  of  the  Hudson. 

1798;  “ Rust  Plaets  Spring”  and  “ Rust  Plaets  Kill ”  shown,  respectively, 
as  the  source  and  mouth  of  the  stream  on  the  map  of  the  town  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie. 

1799;  “ Rust  Plaets  Monument”  and  “ Rust  Plaets  Kill”  shown,  respec¬ 
tively,  as  the  source  and  course  of  the  stream  on  the  map  of  the  village 
of  Poughkeepsie. 

From  these  citations  several  facts  may  be  learned.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  source  of  this  stream  was  “a  place;”  a  place  with  a  name 
and  a  place  with  a  reputation  that  made  it  a  familiar  landmark  or 
locality.  There  was  an  Indian  name  connected  with  it,  a  Dutch 
name  and  an  English  name,  which  were  used  both  for  the  source 
of  the  stream  and  for  the  stream  itself.  The  Indian  name,  Apokeep¬ 
sink-  Apokeepsing,  used  in  1729,  1751,  1752,  1795,  is  a  variant  of 
Pakakcincq  (1680),  Pooghkepesingh  (1683),  Pockhapsing  (1691), 
Pokeetsin  (1692),  Apopeesing  (1699)  and  Pacaksing  (1704),  all  of 
which  forms  were  successively  employed,  and  the  differences  between 
which  are  in  themselves  without  significance,  the  several  spellings 
being  merely  the  phonetic  renderings  of  guttural  sounds  as  those 
sounds  fell  from  Indian  lips  upon  the  ears  of  different  white  hearers. 

The  Dutch  words  used  for  the  source  of  the  stream  were  Rust 
Plaets  (pronounced  rust  plawts)  and  the  English  words  Resting  Place 
are  the  literal  equivalent  of  the  Dutch.  In  this  instance,  as  with 
Val  Kil  (Fall  Stream)  and  Kromme  Elleboog  (Crooked  Elbow)  and 
others,  the  Dutch  and  English  bore  such  close  resemblance  that  a 
compound  of  the  two  resulted  and  the  Rust  Plaets  is  found  mentioned 
sometimes  as  Rust  Place. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  source  of  this  stream  was  not 
only  a  recognized  “place”  but  that  it  possessed  a  “monument.” 
Used  in  deeds  and  in  surveyors’  descriptions  of  lands,  “monument” 
implies  a  permanent  object,  of  one  sort  or  another,  to  mark  a  fixed 
boundary.  In  the  period  under  consideration  a  monument  was 
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usually  a  stone,  large  enough  to  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  move, 
and  such  a  stone  was  generally  cut  with  initials  or  with  other  marks 
of  identification.  Did  the  Rust  Plaets  have  a  marked  stone?  Fortu¬ 
nately  it  is  possible  to  answer  this  question  positively  and  in  the 
affirmative. 

As  has  been  shown  already,  the  northern  and  middle  portions  of 
Colonel  Schuyler’s  patent  were  divided,  when  sold,  by  a  line  that 
ran  east  and  west  through  the  Rust  Plaets  and  the  Rust  Plaets  “slanted 
over  to  Juff route's  Hook.”  The  land  that  lies  north  of  this  dividing 
line  and  south  of  the  Rust  Plaets  Kil  (comprising  most  of  the  southern 
end  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Rural  Cemetery)  passed  by  a  succession  of 
transfers  under  Schuyler  to  Jacob  Low,  whose  ownership  of  it  occurred 
during  a  period  in  which  there  was  a  long-drawn-out  legal  struggle 
taking  place  in  Ulster  County  to  determine  the  exact  location  on 
the  west  shore  of  the  Hudson  of  the  southeast  corner  of  the  New  Paltz 
Patent.  The  two  places  under  dispute  were  half  a  mile  apart;  one 
was  opposite  to  Mine  Point,  the  other  further  south.  The  Rust 
Plaets  “slanted  over  to  Juffrouw's  Hook ”  and  Juffrouw's  Hoeck 
was  the  southeast  corner  of  the  New  Paltz  Patent  so  Jacob  Low 
(who  came  from  Kingston  and  was  familiar,  presumably,  with  Ulster 
County  affairs)  saw  that,  if  the  “slant”  from  the  Rust  Plaets  was 
toward  a  point  on  the  west  shore  half  a  mile  farther  south  than  was 
Mine  Point  on  the  east  shore,  he  could  claim  an  extra  gore  of  land 
below  Mine  Point.  Which  he  accordingly  did.  By  making  the 
claim  he  encroached  upon  his  next  neighbor  to  the  south,  Henry 
Van  Der  Burgh,  whose  father,  Dirck  Van  Der  Burgh,  had  purchased 
in  1699-1700  the  central  section  of  the  Schuyler  Patent,  extending 
from  the  Rust  Plaets  to  Speck  zyn  kil.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  Van 
Der  Burgh  brought  suit  against  Low  for  trespass  (although  no  court 
minute  of  it  has  come  to  light),  because  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  is  an 
undated  map,  endorsed  “Jacob  Low’s  Farm  on  Tryall”  and  made  out 
in  the  handwriting  of  Henry  Livingston,  Sr.,  which  map  shows  the 
place  where  “the  trespass  was  committed.”  Low  bought  the  farm 
in  1727  and  sold  it  in  1751,  between  which  dates  the  dispute  must 
have  taken  place,  a  dispute  which  ended  favorably  for  Van  Der 
Burgh,  for  the  gore  remained  in  his  possession. 

In  1742  two  of  the  oldest  residents  of  Poughkeepsie,  Johannes  Van 
Kleeck  and  Myndert  Van  Den  Bogaerdt,  in  company  with  Francis 
Filkin,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  are  on  record  as  going  to  the  Rust  Plaets t 
describing  what  and  where  the  Rust  Plaets  was,  and  swearing  to  the 
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truth  of  their  statement  before  the  justice.  While  there  is  no  direct 
evidence  to  prove  that  this  identification  of  the  Rust  Plaets  was 
occasioned  by  the  boundary  dispute  between  Jacob  Low  and  Henry 
Van  Der  Burgh,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  was  the  case, 
made  at  the  date  that  it  was.  The  deposition  of  Van  Kleeck  and 
Van  Den  Bogaerdt  is  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  Dutchess 
County  in  liber  1  of  deeds  at  pages  412-414.  Copied  verbatim  it 

reads:  1533324 

Dutchess  County  ss:  Be  it  Remembered  that  on  the  Third  Day  of 
April  in  the  fifteenth  Year  of  his  Majesties  Reigne  in  the  Year  of  our 
Lord  One  Thousand  Seven  hundred  and  forty  Two, 

personally  Appeared  before  me,  Francis  Filkin,  Esqr.,  One  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Inferiour  Court  of  Comon  Pleas  for  said  County,  Johan- 
nis  Van  Kleek  of  Poghkeepsie  Precinct  in  said  County,  Aged  Sixty  Two 
Years,  and  Myndert  Van  Den  Bogart  of  said  place,  aged  about  Sixty  Years, 
who,  being  sworne  on  the  Holy  Evangelist  of  Almighty  God,  Declared 
that  the  Rust  Place  (which  Bounds  Mr.  Henry  Van  Den  Burgh  &  compy 
on  the  North  and  Myndert  Harmse  and  company  on  the  South,  according 
To  a  Deed  Given  them  by  Coll:  Peter  Schuyler,  which  lays  and  is  on  ye 
East  Side  of  Hudson’s  River  (Slanting  over  against  Juffrouw’s  hook)  and 
lays  in  Poghkeepsie  Precinct)  is  at  a  Small  fall  of  water,  where  Stands  a 
Black  ash  Stump,  Sprouted,  &  a  peppridge  Stump,  Sprouted,  Both  Stand¬ 
ing  on  the  Little  fall, 

and  a  Large  Stone  on  the  fall  is  marked  as  follows,  thus 
(For  inscription  see:  half  tone  plate  of  original,  opposite  page  36.) 
the  said  Little  fall  is  about  Seven  Yards  to  the  Southward  of  a  Birtch 
Stump,  Standing  Between  Large  Stones  or  Rocks, 

the  Said  Deponents  positively  say  that  this  Discribed  place  is  the  only 
rust  place,  and  which  was  meant  in  said  Schuyler’s  Deed,  and  that  there 
is  no  other  in  said  pattent: 

The  Said  Rust  Place  is  now  in  the  Open  field  &  in  the  fence  of  Richard 
Van  Den  Burgh, 

and  the  said  Rust  Place  is  about  Twenty  five  Yards  to  the  southward 
of  John  Concklin’s  fence, 

and  the  said  Johannis  Van  Kleek  saith  that  he  hath  knowne  the  Said 
Discribed  place  Called  the  Rust  Place  to  be  knowne  by  that  name  fifty 
Years  ago  and  the  said  Myndert  Van  Den  Bogart  Saith  that  he  hath  also 
knowne  the  said  Discribed  place  Called  the  Rust  Place  fifty  Years  ago 
and  further  say  not — 


Sworne  on  ye  Day  aforesaid 
At  the  Said  Place  Called  the 
Rust  Place  before  me 
s 

Fra.  Filkin 


Johannes  Van  Kleeck 
his 

Myndert  V  :Den  Boogert 

mark 


Dutchess  County  ss:  Be  it  Remembered  that  on  the  Day  &  Date 
Aforesaid  Johannis  Van  Kleeck  and  Myndert  Van  Den  Bogart  where 
Sworne  and  Signed  the  Above  Deposition  in  the  Presence  of  Francis 
Filkin,  Esqr.,  One  of  the  Judges  of  the  Inferiour  Court  of  Comon  Pleas 
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and  I,  haveing  Examined  the  Same  Carefully  and  find  no  Razures  nor 
Interlinations  therein  I  do  allow  the  same  to  be  Recorded. 

s 

Fra.  Filkin. 

Dutchess  ss:  A  True  Copy  Examined 
P  Henry  Livingston  Clerk 

May  1742. 

The  marks  on  “the  large  stone  on  the  fall”  are  in  part  easily  explain¬ 
able.  R-P  stood  for  Rust  Plaets  and  H-V-B  for  Henry  Van  Der 
Burgh.  The  first  character,  if  reversed,  is  V-K  in  a  contracted  form 
of  those  letters,  which  form  occurs  frequently  in  early  deeds.  It 
was  a  common  usage  with  members  of  the  Van  Kleeek  family,  and 
in  this  instance  may  have  referred  to  the  signer  of  the  deposition. 
The  last  character  might  be  an  I  or  a  J.  Henry  Van  Der  Burgh’s 
neighbor  on  the  north  of  the  Rust  Plaets  in  1742  was  John  Concklin 
and  it  is  at  least  a  fair  guess  that  the  C  for  Concklin  was  carelessly 
omitted  in  copying  the  inscription  on  the  “monument,”  for  the 
initials  of  the  owners  of  abutting  property  would  be  the  marks  that 
might  be  expected  to  be  found  upon  it.  Why  the  V-K  should  be 
reversed  it  is  hard  to  say  unless  the  “monument”  were  a  round 
boulder  and  the  marks  encircled  it  and  the  V-K  were  cut  leaning  over 
from  above.  A  circular  inscription  might  also  account  for  the  absence 
of  the  C  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  copyist. 

If  the  Rust  Plaets  Kil  be  followed  on  foot  throughout  its  course  it 
will  be  found  that  Henry  Livingston,  Jr.,  laid  it  down  accurately 
on  his  map  of  the  corporation  of  the  village  of  Poughk  eepsie  in  1799. 
Described  in  terms  of  landmarks  familiar  at  the  present  time  the 
creek  “slanting  over  to  Juffrouw’s  Hook ”  rises  on  land  owned  by  Air. 
John  Van  Benschoten,  which  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  New  York 
and  Albany  Post  Road.  It  traverses  Air.  Van  Bensehoten’s  field 
at  a  down  grade  and  northwesterly  direction  to  the  property  of  Airs. 
John  Kinkead;  crosses  Mrs.  Kinkead’s  land,  northerly;  turns  west 
across  the  Post  Road;  falls  over  a  steep  and  high  ledge  of  rock  to  the 
low  land  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Rural  Cemetery ;  and  pursues  a  westerly 
and  gently  descending  course  to  the  Hudson,  into  which  it  flows 
almost  within  the  shadow  of  the  north  side  of  Aline  Point.  Just 
above  the  mouth  of  the  stream  there  is  a  slight  stony  curve,  providing 
a  very  small  waterfall,  and  the  mossy  crevices  of  the  rocks  are  in 
season  blue  with  forget-me-nots.  Could  Nature  furnish  a  more 
fitting  or  suggestive  decoration! 

The  source  of  the  stream  does  not  look  to-day  as  it  did  when 
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described  in  1742.  The  water  of  the  stream  rises  from  a  deep  spring 
and  in  1742  it  descended  from  the  spring  over  rocks,  making  a  tiny 
waterfall.  It  probably  continued  so  to  do  until  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Then  the  owner  of  the  property,  Mr.  Joseph 
Collins,  who  had  purchased  it  in  1853,  desired  to  make  a  pond  for 
the  enjoyment  of  his  children  and  he  built  a  stone  wall  around  the 
spring  in  oval  shape,  damming  the  flow  of  the  water.  After  a  lapse 
of  years  the  pond  was  allowed  to  go  dry.  There  is  now  to  be  seen 
the  oval,  walled  enclosure,  rather  thickly  grown  with  cat-tails,  the 
rocks  near  the  spring  being  covered  with  a  deposit  of  mud  and  silt 
and  the  spring  more  or  less  choked.  Despite  the  growth  and  the 
deposit  the  trickle  of  running  water  can  clearly  be  heard,  following 
a  course  toward  an  outlet  at  the  west  side  of  the  enclosure,  whence 
(by  a  blind  ditch)  the  stream  crosses  the  field  and  comes  to  the  surface 
again  at  Mrs.  Kinkead’s  fence.  Under  the  mud  and  the  cat-tails  is 
probably  somewhere  to  be  found,  buried  all  these  years,  the  Rust 
Plaets  “monument.” 

The  deposition  made  in  1742  by  Johannes  Van  Kleeck  and  Myn- 
dert  Van  Den  Bogaerdt  regarding  the  Rust  Plaets  declared  that  the 
place  in  question  had  been  so  called  fifty  years  previously,  in  other 
words  in  1692.  As  the  Rust  Plaets  was  within  the  limits  of  the 
Schuyler  Patent  and  as  there  were  no  white  settlers  on  the  tract 
covered  by  that  patent  until  after  1700,  it  is  necessary  to  look  else¬ 
where  for  the  Dutchmen  who,  in  1692,  spoke  of  the  spring  and  water¬ 
fall  as  the  Rust  Plaets. 

North  of  Colonel  Schuyler’s  grant  lay  the  land  covered  by  the 
Minisinck  Patent,  the  patent  issued  in  1686  to  Robert  Sanders85  and 
Myndert  Harmense  Van  Den  Bogaerdt86  of  Albany.  Robert  Sanders 
was  a  man  of  affairs  and  known  throughout  the  province  as  a  friend 
and  interpreter  of  the  Indians.  He,  himself,  never  occupied  his 
purchase  in  the  Long  Reach  but,  after  his  death  in  1703,  his  widow 
and  son,  Thomas  Sanders,  moved  to  Poughkeepsie.  Van  Den 
Bogaerdt  who  was  usually  mentioned  as  “Myndert  Harmense,”  did, 
however,  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  his 
own  and  his  partner’s  investment  in  undeveloped  real  estate  down 
the  Hudson  and,  between  June,  1691,  when  he  was  “of  Albany,”87 
and  June,  1692,  when  he  was  “of  Dutchess  County,”88  he  removed 
to  his  new  property. 

In  imagination  it  is  easy  to  see  Harmense  embarking  at  Albany 
in  a  sailing  vessel,  probably  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  accompanied 
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by  wife  and  children  and  bringing  with  him  some  household  goods, 
livestock,  tools  and  seed.  Arrived  in  the  Long  Reach  he  brought  his 
boat  to  anchor  in  a  small  bay  extending  from  the  Val  Kil  to  Kaele 
Rugh ,89  a  bay  which  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  gradually  filled 
in,  in  order  to  obtain  a  greater  river-frontage  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses.  Upon  landing,  his  task  was  that  of  all  pioneers.  Water 
must  be  located,  wood  cut  for  a  log  dwelling,  ground  cleared  and 
crops  for  bare  subsistence  raised.  One  of  the  many  difficulties  he 
inevitably  encountered  in  those  unbroken  woods  is  indicated  by  the 
name,  Slangen  Klip  (Snake  Cliff),  given  by  the  first  Dutch  settlers 
to  the  promontory  north  of  the  Val  Kil  which  is  now  called  Reynolds’ 
Hill  and  which  supports  the  east  end  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge. 
Along  the  course  of  the  Val  Kil  and  not  far  from  the  shore  of  the 
river  Myndert  Harmense  established  his  family.  This  was  in  1691- 
1692,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  documents  last  quoted,  which 
substantiates  the  accuracy  of  the  deposition  made  by  his  son,  Myn¬ 
dert,  in  1742. 

The  document  of  June  15,  1691,  which  described  Myndert  Van 
Den  Bogaerdt  as  “of  Albany,”  was  a  mortgage  given  by  Van  Den 
Bogaerdt  to  Abraham  De  Peyster  of  New  York,  the  security  for  the 
loan  being  a  half  interest  in  the  patent  for  land  “called  Menissing 
and  Pockhapsing.”  The  mortgage  recites  that  five  tenants  were 
then  living  on  part  of  the  patent,  by  name:  Baltus  Barents,  Hendrick 
Oostrand,  Jan  Oostrom,  Jan  Buys  and  Symon  Schoute.  From  this 
contemporary  source  it  thus  is  learned  with  certainty  that  between 
1686  (the  date  of  the  Minisinck  Patent)  and  1691  five  white  men 
arrived  on  Sanders  and  Harmense’s  land,  one  of  whom  was  Baltus 
Barents  (Van  Kleeck).  Here  again,  therefore,  is  confirmation  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  deposition  made  in  1742  by  Johannes  Van  Kleeck 
and  Myndert  Van  Den  Bogaerdt  and  here  also  is  evidence  that  the 
Dutchmen,  who  called  a  certain  spring  the  Rust  Plaets,  were  living 
when  they  did  so  on  land  where  the  city  later  was  built. 

Baltus  Barents  (Van  Kleeck)  who,  in  1691,  was  a  tenant  on  the 
Sanders  and  Harmense  Patent,  had  been  a  resident  of  Bergen,  N.  J., 
and  his  migration  to  the  Long  Reach  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  his  sister,  Elsie  Barents,  was  the  wife  of  Robert  Sanders,  the 
patentee.  As  a  tenant  he  entered  upon  the  land,  presumably  to 
try  out  local  conditions  before  deciding  upon  permanent  settlement, 
and  as  a  tenant  he  continued  until  1697  when  he  took  title  to  a  farm 
which  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Pough- 
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keepsie.  The  conveyance  made  in  1697  to  “Balthazar  Van  Cleake 
of  Long  Rock  in  the  County  of  Dutches”  was  the  first  deed90  issued 
under  the  Minisinck  Patent.  Of  the  other  men  who  were  tenants 
in  1691  only  one  (Jan  Oosterom)  took  title  eventually  to  a  farm. 
But  he  soon  sold  the  same  and  none  of  the  four  played  any  appre¬ 
ciable  part  in  the  development  of  the  site  of  the  city  or  in  the  affairs 
of  the  community. 

The  deed  to  Baltus  Barents  Van  Kleeck  is  long  and  wordy  but  it 
contains  several  items  of  general  importance.  In  abstract  form  the 
deed  runs: 

June  3,  1697,  Robert  Sanders  of  New  York  City  and  Alice,  his  wife, 
to  Balthazar  Van  Cleake  of  Long  Rock  in  the  County  of  Dutches; 

Whereas:  Thomas  Dongan,  Governor  of  the  Province  of  New  York, 
granted  to  Robert  Sanders  and  Mijnardt  Hermens  twelve  hundred  acres 
of  land,  to  be  taken  up  any  where  within  “that  Tract  of  Land  called  by 
the  Native  Jndians  Mennisinck  and  Poghkeepsing ,”  provided  no  encroach¬ 
ment  be  made  on  the  Rombout  Patent; 

And  whereas:  Robert  Sanders  and  Mijenardt  Hermans  made  a  division 
and  partition  of  a  portion  of  the  patent;  that  is,  of  part  of  the  “Land, 
adjoijning  to  Hudson’s  River  aforesaid,  called  Pogkeepsing,”  and  in 
writing  agreed  that  Sanders  should  have  the  following  lots; 

Now,  in  consideration  of  £90,  Sanders  conveys  to  Balthazar  Van  Cleake 
four  lots  (now  or  lately  in  the  possession  and  occupation  of  Mijnardt 
Harmens,  Balthazar  Barnse,  Hendrick  Ostrom  and  Symon  Schoute), 
house  and  barn.  The  lots  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mijnardt  Harmon- 
son;  on  the  east  by  land  of  Robert  Sanders;  on  the  south  partly  by  vacant 
or  undivided  land  and  partly  by  Mijnardt  Harmenson. 

From  this  deed  the  inference  is  to  be  drawn  that  Myndert  Har- 
mense  lived  at  first  on  part  of  the  land  which  Van  Kleeck  bought 
in  1697.  In  1712  a  deed  on  record91  refers  to  Myndert  Harmense’s 
orchard  and  the  site  of  the  orchard  is  identifiable  as  having  been 
in  the  angle  formed  by  the  northeast  corner  of  Mill  and  North  Bridge 
streets.  The  orchard  was  thus  across  the  road  from  Van  Kleeck’s 
house,  which  stood  south  of  Mill  and  east  of  Vassar  streets.  Hence 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  when  Van  Kleeck  made  the  purchase  of  his 
homestead  Harmense  chose  a  site  for  himself  to  the  north,  next  the 
Val  Kil. 

Another  fact  gleaned  from  this  deed  is  that  the  four  lots  sold  by 
Sanders  to  Van  Kleeck  were  part  of  “the  land  called  Pogkeepsing ,” 
which  clearly  shows  that  the  Indian  name  for  the  Rust  Plaets  had 
been  extended  by  the  Indians  to  indicate  the  general  vicinity  of  that 
fixed  spot,  an  act  on  their  part  quite  in  accordance  with  their  known 
customs. 
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In  opening  their  patent  for  settlement  Sanders  and  Harmense  sold 
their  land  in  farms  to  purchasers  ready  to  move  in  as  residents.  On 
Colonel  Schuyler’s  land,  on  the  other  hand,  events  lagged  and  perma¬ 
nent  residents  arrived  slowly.  In  1714  a  census  of  Dutchess  County 
was  taken  and  by  an  analysis  of  the  census,  based  upon  knowledge 
of  the  land  records,  the  names  of  the  heads  of  families  who  lived  within 
the  township  of  Poughkeepsie  can  be  grouped  together  and  certain 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  list.92  There  were  twenty-four  families 
in  the  township,  comprising  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  white  persons 
and  fifteen  slaves.  Of  the  twenty-four  heads  of  households  five 
were  land-owners  between  the  Rust  Plaets  and  New  Hamburgh; 
thirteen  were  living  within  the  boundaries  of  the  corporation  of  the 
city  of  Poughkeepsie;  and  six  were  distributed  outside  the  city  lines. 
The  drift  toward  a  center  of  population  can  be  seen  in  these  figures. 
The  drift  began  before  1714  and  is  traceable  to  the  business  policy 
of  Sanders  and  Harmense.  It  was  confirmed  in  1716  by  the  gift 
of  a  site  for  a  church  and  burial  ground  by  Jacobus  Van  Den  Bogaerdt, 
son  of  Myndert  Harmense,  who,  a  year  or  so  later,  also  presented 
the  community  with  a  site  for  a  county  court  house.  These  sites 
were  carved  out  of  the  homestead-farm  of  Jacobus,  which  his  father 
had  deeded  to  him  in  1709, 93  and  Jacobus  Van  Den  Bogaerdt  takes 
rank  therefore  as  the  first  public  benefactor  among  the  citizens  of 
Poughkeepsie.  The  lots  which  he  gave  for  public  uses  are  now  at 
the  heart  of  the  modern  city,  occupying  the  southeast  and  southwest 
corners  of  Main  and  Market  streets. 

As  has  just  been  pointed  out  on  a  preceding  page  the  Indian  name 
for  the  Rust  Plaets  had,  by  extension,  come  to  be  used  to  designate 
land  as  far  from  the  spring  as  the  lots  near  the  Val  Kil  which  Baltus 
Barents  Van  Kleeck  purchased  in  1697  and  by  a  natural  process  the 
term  continued  in  use  in  connection  with  other  sales  made  where  the 
city  now  stands.  As  those  sales  were  more  numerous  than  sales 
south  of  the  Rust  Plaets  (where  also  the  Indian  term  was  in  use),  and 
as  population  increased  at  a  given  center,  the  name  became  perma¬ 
nently  attached  at  the  point  it  is  now  associated  with. 
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In  opening  their  patent  for  settlement  Sanders  and  Harmense  sold 
their  land  in  farms  to  purchasers  ready  to  move  in  as  residents.  On 
Colonel  Schuyler’s  land,  on  the  other  hand,  events  lagged  and  perma¬ 
nent  residents  arrived  slowly.  In  1714  a  census  of  Dutchess  County 
was  taken  and  by  an  analysis  of  the  census,  based  upon  knowledge 
of  the  land  records,  the  names  of  the  heads  of  families  who  lived  within 
the  township  of  Poughkeepsie  can  be  grouped  together  and  certain 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  list.92  There  were  twenty -four  families 
in  the  township,  comprising  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  white  persons 
and  fifteen  slaves.  Of  the  twenty-four  heads  of  households  five 
were  land-owners  between  the  Rust  Plaets  and  New  Hamburgh; 
thirteen  were  living  within  the  boundaries  of  the  corporation  of  the 
city  of  Poughkeepsie;  and  six  were  distributed  outside  the  city  lines. 
The  drift  toward  a  center  of  population  can  be  seen  in  these  figures. 
The  drift  began  before  1714  and  is  traceable  to  the  business  policy 
of  Sanders  and  Harmense.  It  was  confirmed  in  1716  by  the  gift 
of  a  site  for  a  church  and  burial  ground  by  Jacobus  Van  Den  Bogaerdt, 
son  of  Myndert  Harmense,  who,  a  year  or  so  later,  also  presented 
the  community  with  a  site  for  a  county  court  house.  These  sites 
were  carved  out  of  the  homestead-farm  of  Jacobus,  which  his  father 
had  deeded  to  him  in  1709, 93  and  Jacobus  Van  Den  Bogaerdt  takes 
rank  therefore  as  the  first  public  benefactor  among  the  citizens  of 
Poughkeepsie.  The  lots  which  he  gave  for  public  uses  are  now  at 
the  heart  of  the  modern  city,  occupying  the  southeast  and  southwest 
corners  of  Main  and  Market  streets. 

As  has  just  been  pointed  out  on  a  preceding  page  the  Indian  name 
for  the  Rust  Plaets  had,  by  extension,  come  to  be  used  to  designate 
land  as  far  from  the  spring  as  the  lots  near  the  Val  Kil  which  Baltus 
Barents  Van  Kleeck  purchased  in  1697  and  by  a  natural  process  the 
term  continued  in  use  in  connection  wdth  other  sales  made  where  the 
city  now  stands.  As  those  sales  were  more  numerous  than  sales 
south  of  the  Rust  Plaets  (w  here  also  the  Indian  term  w7as  in  use),  and 
as  population  increased  at  a  given  center,  the  name  became  perma¬ 
nently  attached  at  the  point  it  is  now  associated  with. 
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THE  deposition  which  was  made  in  1742  regarding  the  Rust 
Plaets  affords  positive  knowledge  that  the  spring-site  was  so 
called  by  Dutch-speaking  settlers  in  1692  and  other  evidence 
shows  that  the  Dutchmen  in  question  can  have  been  none  other  than 
Myndert  Harmense  Van  Den  Bogaerdt,  Baltus  Barents  Van  Kleeck, 
Hendrick  Oostrand,  Jan  Oostrom,  Jan  Buys  and  Symon  Schoute. 
Those  men  were  then  living  by  the  side  of  the  Val  Kil ,  doing  the 
laborious  work  of  settlement,  day  by  day,  in  the  heat  of  summer  and 
cold  of  winter.  It  is  only  necessary  to  visualize,  mentally,  their 
circumstances,  to  realize  how  improbable  it  is  that,  when  they  had 
opportunity  to  rest  from  their  toil,  they  should  follow  an  Indian 
trail  through  the  woods  to  a  spot  over  two  miles  distant  from  their 
clearing  and  there  take  their  ease.  If  those  Dutchmen  spoke  of  the 
spring  as  a  resting  place,  it  was  because  some  one  rested  there.  As 
it  was  not  they,  themselves,  who  did  so  it  must  have  been  the  Indian. 

The  conclusion  that  it  was  the  native  who  rested  by  the  spring 
is  supported  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a  particular  native  name  for 
it  and  so  there  arises  the  enquiry:  why  did  the  Indian  rest  there  and 
what  w^as  the  meaning  of  the  name  he  gave  the  place? 

In  offering  what,  I  trust,  will  be  considered  a  convincing  answer  to 
that  question  I  would,  first,  point  out  that  it  was  an  Indian  custom 
to  erect  huts94  in  the  interior  for  temporary  use  by  the  hunter  or  the 
traveller  and  that  such  huts  were  built  of  the  cat-tail  reed  ( typha 
latifolia),  when  the  reed  was  available.  In  selecting  a  camp-site  the 
Indian  required  three  things:  water,  drainage  and  protection  from 
wind  and  all  of  those  were  to  be  had  at  the  Rust  Plaets.  The  resting- 
place  spring  rises  in  a  natural,  saucer-like  depression  that  lies  on  an 
upland;  the  ground  slopes  away  to  the  northwest;  to  the  east  and 
southwest  are  hillsides  and,  to  the  south,  sheltered  by  the  rising 
ground,  is  a  tiny  valley.  In  the  valley  and  at  points  within  a  moder¬ 
ate  radius  from  the  spring  arrowheads  and  spearheads95  have  been 
found  and,  around  the  spring,  the  cat-tail  reed  still  grows  to-day 
abundantly. 

In  that  far  past  when  the  aborigine  was  the  sole  occupant  of  the 
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valley  of  the  Hudson  he  made  for  himself  a  trail  through  the  woods 
from  Manhattan  Island  north,  along  the  east  shore  of  the  river. 
Long  and  constant  use  gave  to  the  trail  an  appearance  obvious  to 
the  eye.  Searching  out  the  good  ground,  avoiding  hills,  crossing 
streams  at  the  shallowest  fords  and  in  general  following  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  the  trail  became  a  beaten  path  from  one  to  two  feet 
wide  and  varying  in  depth  from  six  to  twelve  inches  according  to 
the  soil.96 

For  many  and  many  an  unrecorded  year  the  Indian  padded  this 
forest  track  silently  and  swiftly  on  his  own  errands.  Then,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Europeans  arrived  in  the  river- 
valley  as  permanent  residents.  Suspicious  of  the  dangers  lurking  in 
the  unknown  woods,  the  new  comers  kept  to  the  middle  of  the  river 
in  their  boats  when  they  found  travel  and  transportation  necessary 
between  Manhattan  and  Beverwyck;  but  it  took  them  a  short  time, 
only,  to  learn  that  an  Indian  runner  was  a  quick  messenger  and  at 
an  early  date  the  custom  arose  of  transmitting  letters  and  messages 
by  the  native,  who  followed  the  trail  in  executing  the  commissions. 

By  the  decade  between  1690  and  1700  the  land  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  trail  had  been  largely  sold  by  the  Indian  owners  and 
they  had  begun  to  move  back  from  the  river.97  Coincidently,  the 
white  purchasers  began  to  use  the  trail  as  a  bridle-path  and  in  1712  a 
local  deed,98  covering  land  at  Speck  zyn  kil ,  mentions  “the  wagon 
path  to  Pocepsinck.'”  The  horse  and  the  wagon  of  1692-1712  were 
sure  forerunners  of  civilization  and  from  the  time  of  their  appearance 
the  native  steadily  fades  out  of  the  picture.  The  laying  out  of  a 
good  road  from  New  York  to  Albany  was  ordered  by  an  Act  of  Assem¬ 
bly  in  1703  but  the  King's  Highway  did  not  become  an  accomplished 
fact  until  well  along  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  road,  when 
realized,  adhered  to  the  Indian  trail  in  the  main  but  not  entirely 
and  its  course  has  been  modified  many  times  since.  One  such  modi¬ 
fication  was  a  straightening  near  the  Rust  Plaets.  The  map  of  the 
township,  1798,  shows  an  eastward  turn  in  the  road  near  where  Mr. 
Van  Benscho ten’s  residence  now  stands  and  then  a  southward  turn 
about  where  his  barns  are.  At  Speck  zyn  kil  the  old  course  of  the 
road  is  visible  east  of  the  red  schoolhouse. 

Roughly  estimated,  the  period  in  which  the  Indian  played  the 
part  of  postman99  was  from  the  early  days  of  white  settlement  to 
1700  and  in  the  documents  extant,  belonging  to  those  years,  there 
are  many  references  to  the  services  of  the  savage  as  a  letter-carrier. 
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Half-way  between  New  York  and  Albany  is  the  spot  which  Van  Den 
Bogaerdt  and  Van  Kleeck  identified  as  the  Rust  Plaets  and  which 
contributory  evidence  shows  to  have  been  a  place  where  the  Indian 
rested  and  to  which  he  had  given  a  name.  What  could  be  more 
reasonable  than  to  conclude  that  this  excellent  camp-site  was  first 
used  by  the  aborigine  as  a  hunter’s  lodge  and  afterward,  when  the 
runners  frequented  the  trail  as  messengers,  that  it  served  as  their 
mid-way  stopping  place? 

Having  established  that  the  Rust  Plaets  was  a  spot  to  which  the 
River  Indians  particularly  resorted  and  recalling  the  native  custom 
of  erecting  huts  for  transient  shelter  and  the  fact  that  the  messengers 
on  the  trail  would  have  need  for  a  camping-place,  it  is  possible  to 
approach  the  subject  of  the  native’s  name  for  the  spring. 

The  Dutch  and  the  English,  in  attempting  to  set  down  the  un¬ 
familiar  sounds  which  fell  from  Indian  lips  to  designate  the  Rust 
Plaets ,  used  many  different  combinations  of  letters.  In  themselves 
Pakakcincq —  Pacaksing — Pooghkepesing — Pockhapsing — Pokeetsin — 
Apokeepsing — Apokeepsinck  have  no  significance.  What  the  severa 
spellings  strove  to  render  was  the  phonetic  value  of:  uppuqui  ipis 
ing ,100  well  known  Indian  terms  for  lodge-covering ,  little-water ,  place. 
If  these  syllables  be  given  a  rapid,  guttural  utterance  the  many 
spellings  will  be  easily  accounted  for. 

Uppuqui  (pronounced  uh-pooki)  was  the  native’s  word  for  the 
cat-tail  reed  and  the  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  savage  was  less  of 
the  plant  as  a  plant  than  as  of  a  thing  that  he  used  for  a  purpose. 
The  Rust  Plaets  spring,  by  which  he  had  the  custom  of  resting  or 
camping,  was  distinguished  to  him  as  the  “little-water  place”  where 
there  was  material  for  making  a  shelter.  The  connection  of  ideas 
is  quite  evident.  In  view  of  all  the  circumstances  and  of  the  known 
facts,  a  free  translation  of  uppuqui  ipis  ing  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
staff  of  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation,  New 
York  City,  justified.  Such  a  translation  would  assume  that  the 
cat-tail  reeds  around  the  spring  had  been  put  to  their  accustomed 
use  of  hut-building  and  the  rendering  of  the  idea,  inherent  in  the 
words,  would  become:  the  reed-covered  lodge  by  the  little  water-place , 
a  phrase  which  is  an  epitome  of  the  whole  story  of  the  Rust  Plaets. 

Out  of  uppuqui  ipis  ing  was  evolved  by  slow  degrees  Apokeepsing 
— Pooghkepesing — Poughkeepsie  and  the  modern  city  and  township 
may  well  congratulate  themselves  that  the  name  they  bear  is  one 
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with  which  the  original  associations  are  so  picturesque.  To  the  River 
Indians  uppuqui  ipis  ing  was  a  place  of  shelter  and  of  relaxation  and 
“the  reed  covered  lodge  by  the  little  water-place”  was  literally  a 
Rust  Plaets  or  Resting  Place.  Up'puqui  ipis  ing  was  set  in  the  midst 
of  a  lovely  and  extended  landscape.  No  warfare  between  red  race 
and  white  race  occurred  at  the  spot  to  cast  a  shadow  on  its  memory. 
The  native  came  to  it  for  rest  and  pleasure  and  the  white  settler  made 
an  honorable  purchase  of  the  soil.  Thus  the  mystery-word,  “Pough¬ 
keepsie,”  carries  a  reminder  of  nature’s  beauties  and  suggests  a  com¬ 
munity  given  to  the  pursuits  of  peace. 
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15.  A  picturesque  Dutch  proverb.  See:  W oordenboek  der  N ederlandsche 
Taal,  vol.  5,  column  1464,  “veel  honden  is  der  haesen  doot,”  or  “de 
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menigte  maakt  overmagt”  (the  multitude  makes  superior  might). 
Stuyvesant’s  coat  of  arms  consisted  of  a  hare  pursued  by  a  hound. 

16.  Doc.  Rel.  to  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  13:  129. 
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of  the  corporation  of  the  city,  his  title  extending  from  the  river  east 
to  the  Val  Kil.  Pieter  Viele  married  a  daughter  of  Myndert  Har- 
mense,  the  patentee,  and  has  many  descendants  in  Dutchess  County, 
where  the  name  is  commonly  spelled  “Velie.” 

26.  The  (Dutch?)  name  Lassen  was  pronounced  as  if  spelled  in  English 
“Lawson.”  In  the  early  documents  it  appears  in  variations  of 
phonetic  spelling  as:  Lassing,  Lossing,  Laesing,  Lausing  and  it 
evolved  into  the  modern  form,  Lawson.  The  descendants  of  Pieter 
Pieterse  Lassen  became  numerous  in  Dutchess  County  but  the  family 
should  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  Lansing.  Similarity  of  u  and 
n  in  the  script  of  original  records  has  led  to  confusion  between  the 
names  but  the  two  are  quite  distinct. 

27.  New  Y ork  State  Library  History  Bulletin,  9  (1916):  146. 

Calendar  of  Land  Papers,  p.  32. 

28.  Schuyler  Patent,  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

29.  Records  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Book  of  Patents, 
7 :  247 ;  patent  to  Pieter  Laesing. 

30.  Sylvester,  Hist,  of  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  Pt.  II:  p.  158. 

Anjou,  Ulster  Wills ,  1 :  95. 

31.  Hasbrouck,  Hist,  of  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  p.  36. 

32.  New  Y ork  State  Library  History  Bulletin,  9  (1916):  84. 

33.  The  “second  falls”  on  the  Wappingers  are  about  a  mile  north  of 
Wappingers  Falls  village.  They  occur  where  the  creek,  after  mak¬ 
ing  a  westward  curve  through  low  meadows,  turns  southward,  flows 
through  a  narrow,  rocky  cut  between  high  banks  and  emerges  in 
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the  vicinity  of  the  Wappingers  Falls  cemetery  and  of  the  artificial 
lake.  Between  a  meadow  at  the  north  and  the  gorge  at  the  south, 
is  a  shallow  rock-basin,  from  which  the  water  falls  in  two  channels, 
one  on  either  side  of  a  small  island.  The  shallows  at  this  point  were 
an  early  crossing-place  and  the  original  post-road  had  its  course  here 
over  a  bridge.  Matapan,  as  a  locality,  is  identified  with  the  Indians. 
It  formed  part  of  the  gift  made  to  Arnout  Viele;  it  was  included  in 
the  sale  made  to  the  Rombout  patentees;  it  was  mortgaged  by  a 
native  to  two  residents  of  Albany;  it  was  included  in  Johannes 
Cuyler’s  patent,  and,  finally,  was  sold  by  five  Indians  to  Leonard 
Lewis  and  George  Clarke.  The  only  one  of  these  transactions 
which  was  valid  was  the  Rombout  Patent.  Matapan  is  translated 
as  “bad;  steep-bank,”  a  description  applicable  to  the  rock-gorge 
just  below  the  falls.  Many  Indian  relics  have  been  found  in  the 
vicinity  and  the  familiarity  with  it  of  the  native  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  falls  are  a  particularly  beautiful  bit  of  local  scenery  but  are 
almost  unknown  at  present  because  they  are  some  distance  from 
the  highway  and  not  visible  from  the  same. 

34.  Upon  the  authority  of  the  State  Archivist,  A.  J.  F.  van  Laer,  it  can 
be  stated  that  in  the  original  deed  at  Albany  this  word  is  spelled 
Pakakcincq  and  that  Pakakeincq,  the  spelling  in  the  State  Library 
History  Bulletin,  is  a  typographical  error. 

35.  The  correct  spelling  for  this  Dutch  word  which  was  commonly  used 
in  the  Dutch  colonies  for  stream  is  kil.  “Kill”  is  a  corrupt  or  Angli¬ 
cized  spelling.  In  the  Netherlands  the  word  indicates  a  connecting 
channel  of  water. 

36.  A  morgen  is  a  Dutch  measure,  equal  to  2.1  acres. 

37.  Information  supplied  by  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye 
Foundation. 

38.  Records  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Land  Papers, 
3:  183;  petition  of  Arnout  Viele  and  Pieter  Pieterse  Lassen. 

39.  New  York  State  Library  History  Bulletin,  10  (1918):  556;  translation 
of  Notarial  Papers,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  2:  446;  deed  to  Pieter  Pieterse 
Lassen  and  Jan  Smeedes. 

40.  Hasbrouck,  Hist,  of  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  p.  34. 

41.  Records  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Book  of  Patents, 
5:  206. 

42.  The  construction  of  these  clauses  is  similar  to  the  construction  in 
the  deed  to  Arnout  Viele  and  in  the  patent  to  Sanders  and  Harmense. 
In  the  deed  to  Viele  the  reference  to  the  Wappingers  Creek  reads: 
“three  flats,  through  which  the  kil  runs,  ***  ***  ***,  together  with 
the  kil,  named  Wynachkee .”  In  the  patent  the  reference  to  the 
Val  Kil  is:  “with  the  arable  and  woodland,  marshes,  with  the  Creek, 
called  Wynachkee.”  Wynachkee  (that  is,  winni  achki)  means  “good 
land.” 

43.  Records  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Land  Papers, 
5:  124;  deed  from  five  Indians  to  George  Clarke  and  Leonard  Lewis 
of  New  York  City,  October  8,  1712,  for:  “All  that  a  Certaine  Track 
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or  persell  of  Land  Seticated  Lieng  and  beieng  in  Dutches  County 
afore  sd  to  the  Noort  of  the  Land  of  Franses  Rombout,  Sta vanes 
Van  Cortland  &c,  att  a  place  coled  Metapan,  to  the  South  Side 
thereof,  and  Soo  with  a  West  Line  to  John  Casperses  Creeck  on  the 
bounds  of  Coll  pieter  Schuyler  And  Soo  along  Noorderly  sd  Creeck 
tell  it  conies  with  an  East  Line  oposeit  the  East  Sid  of  Cuyler  Vlakte, 
and  Soo  East  Runneng  tell  it  Comes  About  a  Mile  to  the  Easterd 
of  the  Matapan  Creech  and  then  Suderly  along  the  Sd  Matapan 
Creech,  keepeing  a  Mile  to  the  East  Side  tell  it  Comes  with  a  westerly 
Line  Opossiet  the  fore  Mentioned  Matapan,  from  where  it  first 
beginns.” 

44.  See  also:  E.  M.  Ruttenber,  Indian  Geographical  Names,  Report  of 
the  New  York  State  Historical  Association,  1906,  pp.  38,  102,  226. 

45.  Records  of  the  Clerk  of  Dutchess  County,  deeds,  1:  234;  4:  244; 
11:  424;  15:  417,  &c. 

46.  Ibid.,  6:  170. 

47.  Ibid.,  60:  245.  • 

48.  Records  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Land  Papers,  8:  42. 

49.  Ibid.,  8:  54.  Abstract. 

Petition,  July  7,  1721,  of  “Catherina  Brett,  Widdow,”  She- 
weth:  “Petitioner  and  her  Ancestors  haveing  been  in  peaceable 
possion  of  a  Certain  Tract  of  Land  lyeing  near  the  Wappings  Kill 
in  Dutches  County  Ever  Since  the  year  1685  by  Virtue  of  a  pattent,” 
&c — twelve  months  ago  occasion  to  lay  out  1500  acres  to  Daniel 
Legg — “Mr.  Allen  Jarrett,  then  Deputy  Surveyor,”  with  petitioner 
went  on  the  land — they  “were  there  interrupted  by  certain  Indians, 
who  Violently  with  Armes  came  against  yor  petitioner  and  others 
in  her  Company  and  put  her  in  fear  of  her  life,  Useing  many  threats 
against  yor  petitioner  and  the  said  Mr.  Jarrett  if  they  should  proceed 
any  further” — survey  could  not  be  finished — “which  Said  Behaviour 
of  the  Said  Indians  yor  petitioner  hath  just  cause  to  believe  was 
occasioned  by  one  Leonard  Lewis,  Esqr.,  who  hath  lately  pretended 
a  wright  to  part  of  the  Said  land,  and  therefore  he  or  his  sons  or 
Some  others  by  his  means,  did  Stir  up  the  Said  Indians  by  Giving 
then  Rum  and  other  Strong  liquors  to  interrupt  yor  Said  petitioner 
in  the  Said  Survey” — February  14,  last,  petitioner  obtained  a  special 
warrant  for  the  Surveyor  General,  Cadwallader  Colden,  to  survey 
the  north  and  south  bounds  of  the  patent — in  April  the  Surveyor 
General  proceeded  to  run  the  northern  bounds,  “but  yor  petitioner 
and  others  were  againe  in  like  manner  by  a  Number  of  Indians  put 
in  fear  of  their  lives;  Upon  which  the  Surveyor  General  demanded 
Assistance  of  the  present  Sherriffe  to  protect  him” — that  after  the 
north  bound  was  run  with  much  difficulty,  Colden  deputed  Mr. 
Henry  Van  Denburgh  to  survey  the  south  bound,  “who  in  the  per- 
foremeing  the  Same  mett  with  the  like  Treatment  from  the  Indians 
and  your  petitioner,  being  deter’d  from  goeing  into  the  woods  with 
the  said  Deputy  Surveyor,  the  said  Indians  in  a  Violent  manner 
with  Armes  came  to  yor  petitioners  House  and  Search’t  yor  peti¬ 
tioners  House  to  find  her,  Declareing  they  would  Kill  yor  petitioner 
if  they  could  meet  with  her;  Soe  that  yor  petitioner  hath  been  put 
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in  Continual  fear  of  her  life  or  Some  bodily  hurt  by  the  Said  Indians, 
who  are  Stirr’d  up  to  do  these  Unwarrantable  Actions  (as  yor  peti¬ 
tioner  hath  just  Cause  to  believe)  by  the  meanes  of  the  Said  Mr. 
Lewis  or  his  Sons  or  other  friends  and  relations  with  his  privity  to 
deterr  yor  petitioner  from  the  Surveying  the  bounds  of  her  Said 
Land  &  Ascertaining  her  right  to  the  Same  against  him,  the  Said 
Leonard  Lewis,  or  those  claimeing  under  him” — Wherefore,  &c. 
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15:  332,  501;  19:  222;  mortgages  12:  203. 
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patent  of  Pieter  Lassen  is  also  made  in  deeds,  6:  364  and  61:  346. 
On  page  474  of  J.  H.  Smith’s  History  of  Dutchess  County  (1882), 
the  statement  is  made  that  at  that  time  a  map,  marked  “Lassing’s 
Patent,”  was  in  the  possession  of  Benson  J.  Lossing,  which  showed 
the  boundaries  of  the  land  and  the  location  of  the  house  of  Pieter 
Lassen. 

52.  Records  of  the  Clerk  of  Dutchess  County,  deeds,  2:  333;  mortgages, 
5:  372. 

53.  Records  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Book  of  Patents, 
5:  375. 

54.  Information  supplied  by  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye 
Foundation. 

55.  Records  of  the  Clerk  of  Dutchess  County,  deeds,  1:  241. 

56.  Ibid.,  1:  249. 

57.  Ibid.,  1:  241,  249;  4:  161;  19:  112;  21:  288;  50:  579;  65:  329;  68:  442; 
80:  370;  111:  627;  176:  292;  283:  234. 

58.  Information  supplied  by  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye 
Foundation. 

See  also:  John  Fiske,  Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors,  1:  131,  War- 
rasquwak  Bay;  and  vol.  1,  frontispiece,  Tidewater  Virginia,  War- 
rasquwak  Bay,  southern  shore  of  mouth  of  James  River. 

59.  Records  of  the  Clerk  of  Dutchess  County,  deeds,  12:  217. 

60.  Journal  of  Jasper  Danckaerts,  p.  215. 

61.  The  direct  evidence  supplied  by  the  patent,  the  map  and  the  deed 
that  the  Indian  term  applied  at  the  mouth  of  the  Val  Kil  was  Pon- 
danichrien  is  important  in  connection  with  the  tradition  that 
Apokeepsing  was  the  name  for  that  locality.  It  is  fitting  that  I 
should  here  correct  my  own  mistake  in  Annals  of  a  Century-Old 
Business  where  I  referred  to  the  waterfall  near  the  mouth  of  the  Val 
Kil  as  “the  falls  called  Pooghkepesingh.” 

62.  Records  of  the  Clerk  of  Dutchess  County,  deeds,  61:  589,  March  1, 
1810,  Martin  Hoffman  et  al  conveyed  to  James  Reynolds  a  parcel 
“in  the  village  of  Poughkeepsie  at  Pondanakiren,”  the  land  being 
identifiable  as  adjacent  to  the  Val  Kil  at  North  Water  street. 

63.  Information  supplied  by  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye 
Foundation. 
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64.  Ibid. 

65.  E.  M.  Ruttenber,  Indian  Geographical  Names,  Report  of  the  New 
York  State  Historical  Association,  1906,  p.  44. 

66.  Records  of  the  Clerk  of  Dutchess  County,  deeds,  1:  133,  205. 

67.  Records  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Book  of  Patents, 
6:  325. 

68.  Information  supplied  by  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye 
Foundation. 

69.  Ibid. 

70.  Records  of  the  Clerk  of  Dutchess  County,  deeds,  1 :  205. 

71.  Records  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Land  Papers,  2:  227. 

72.  Christ  Church,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  parish  papers,  Glebe  A8,  certi¬ 
fied  copy  of  deed. 

73.  Records  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Land  Papers,  2:  239. 

74.  Ibid.,  Book  of  Patents,  7:  143-145. 

75.  Records  of  the  Clerk  of  Dutchess  County,  deeds,  1 :  60,  127. 

76.  Dutchess  County  deeds  (4:  244)  show  a  conveyance  made  April 
21,  1732,  by  Thomas  Sanders  to  William  Seifer  in  which  the  recital 
reads — in  abstract — as  follows: 

Whereas, — Gerret  Lansing,  John  Lansing,  Steven  Van  Alle 
in  1715/16  conveyed  to  Sanders  a  parcel  which  was  conveyed  to 
them  by  Johannes  Kuiler  and  which  Kuiler  purchased  under  Govern¬ 
or  Flicker,  as  by  the  recoards  of  New  York  shall  or  may  appier; — 
said  land  being  to  the  Estord  of  the  patton  of  Scuiler  att  Poghkip- 
sing; — beginning  on  the  est  side  of  John  Gaspe  Kill  at  a  place  coaled 
the  Stien  Vlackten,  at  the  Nord  of  the  plain,  att  a  run  of  water  which 
runs  in  the  aforesaid  kill,  beginning  att  the  mout  of  said  run; — 
from  thens  Esterly  allong  (E.  S.  E.)  said  run  Till  itt  corns  to  the 
Line  which  Goulding  run; — from  thens  nordely  allong  this  sd  Line, 
or  mark  Trees,  till  it  corns  to  the  aforesaid  John  Cospesing  Kill; 
— from  thens  sudderly  allong  sd  Kill,  however  it  runs,  till  it  corns 
to  the  place  wher  it  first  begun. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  conveyance  out  of  William  Seifer 
(Cypher),  his  heirs  or  assigns  by  which  this  parcel  can  be  identified. 

77.  Christ  Church,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  parish  papers,  Glebe  A8,  certi¬ 
fied  copy  of  deed.  See  also:  records  of  the  Clerk  of  Dutchess  County, 
deeds,  3:  26,  recital. 

78.  Records  of  the  Clerk  of  Dutchess  County,  deeds,  1:  278;  2:  436, 
recital;  3:  9,  26,  recitals. 

79.  Records  of  the  Clerk  of  Albany  County,  N.  Y.,  deeds,  F:  499. 
Records  of  the  Clerk  of  Dutchess  County,  deeds,  3:  26,  29,  78,  83; 
6:  338,  recitals. 

80.  Records  of  the  Clerk  of  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  deeds,  AA:  230,  con¬ 
veyance  by  Sanders  and  Harmense,  May  6,  1699,  to  Michel  Par- 
mentier. 
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81.  Records  of  the  Clerk  of  Dutchess  County,  deeds,  1:  215;  18:  197. 

82.  Ibid.,  1:  2,  24. 

83.  Ibid.,  2:  516. 

84.  Ibid.,  2:  196,  227;  18:  81,  522. 

85.  Robert  Sanders  (son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  Sanders)  was  baptized 
in  New  Amsterdam  in  1641.  Early  in  life  he  settled  at  Beverwyck 
and  there  he  made  name  and  fame  for  himself  as  a  trader  and  as  an 
interpreter  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites.  Many  of  his 
descendants  are  still  to  be  found  in  Albany  and  its  vicinity  and  one 
of  them,  Mr.  L.  Ten  Broeck  Sanders  of  Scotia,  Schenectady,  has 
in  his  possession  a  silver  beaker,  curiously  carved,  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Sanders  in  1685  in  connection  with  some  of  his  Indian 
services.  Characteristic  details  of  Sanders’  personal  history  may 
be  found  in  Doc.  Rel.  to  the  Col.  Hist,  of  New  York,  3:  469,  483, 
485,  775;  4:  46,  63,  754;  Munsell’s  Albany  Collections,  and  in  the 
Journal  of  Jasper  Danckaerts.  In  his  later  years  Sanders  returned 
to  New  York  from  Albany  and  died  in  New  York  about  1703,  in 
which  year  his  will  was  proved  there.  Although  his  several  married 
daughters  and  his  son,  Barent  Sanders,  were  residents  of  Albany, 
his  widow,  Elsie  Barents,  and  his  son,  Thomas  Sanders,  came  to 
Poughkeepsie  to  live,  possibly  because  Mrs.  Sanders  may  have 
wished  to  be  near  her  brother,  Baltus  Barents  Van  Kleeck.  She 
and  her  son,  Thomas,  occupied  some  of  the  land  at  Poughkeepsie 
which  was  owned  by  Robert  Sanders  when  he  died.  The  name 
Sanders  has  now  disappeared  from  the  township. 

86.  Myndert  Harmense  Van  Den  Bogaerdt  was  the  son  of  Harmen 
Myndertse,  who  was  a  surgeon  in  the  employ  of  the  West  India 
Company.  The  name  Van  Den  Bogaerdt  (to  give  it  the  spelling 
which  was  correct  in  the  seventeenth  century)  was  one  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Netherlands  and  signifies  “of  the  orchard.”  Robert 
Sanders’  partner  has  sometimes  been  supposed  to  have  been  related 
to  the  Heermance  family  of  Rhinebeck  because  he  was  commonly 
called  “Myndert  Harmense”  but  such  was  not  the  case.  He  was 
merely  known  (according  to  custom)  as  “Myndert  (the  son  of) 
Harmen,”  the  suffix  se  indicating  the  relationship.  Myndert  Har¬ 
mense  was  baptized  in  New  Amsterdam  in  1643.  From  New  Amster¬ 
dam  his  father,  Surgeon  Harmen  Myndertse  Van  Den  Bogaerdt, 
moved  up  the  Hudson  to  Fort  Orange,  at  Beverwyck,  where  he  acted 
as  commissary.  At  Beverwyck  the  son  grew  up;  there  he  married 
Helena  Schermerhorn  and  there  he  prospered  more  or  less  as  gun- 
stocker  and  trader.  Then  in  1686,  in  partnership  with  Robert 
Sanders,  he  bought  vacant  land  in  the  Long  Reach  and,  in  1692, 
settled  upon  his  new  property.  Myndert  Harmense  died  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie  between  September,  1710,  and  August,  1712,  and  in  the 
twenty  years  of  his  residence  saw  the  foundation  of  a  new  community 
laid.  His  numerous  sons  and  daughters  married  and  made  their 
homes  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  site  of  the  present  city  and 
there  must  be  many  descendants  of  his  living  in  or  near  Poughkeepsie, 
although  the  name  Van  Den  Bogaerdt  has  practically  died  out. 

87.  Records  of  the  Clerk  of  Albany  County,  deeds,  4:  53. 
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88.  Records  of  the  Clerk  of  Ulster  County,  deeds,  AA:  233. 

89.  Kaele  Rugh:  pronunciation,  “Kahla  Rugg;”  translation,  “Bare 
Back;”  misspellings,  Call  Rugh,  Callrugh,  Caul  Rock,  Call  Rock,  &c. 
Kaele  Rugh  was  the  name  given  by  early  Dutch  settlers  to  a  rock 
which  juts  into  the  Hudson  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  dock  at  the 
foot  of  the  present  Main  street.  The  words  are  literally  descriptive 
of  the  rock.  This  miniature  promontory  was  part  of  the  river- 
frontage  of  the  original  Van  Kleeck  farm  and  inasmuch  as  that 
property  remained  in  the  Van  Kleeck  family  for  over  a  hundred 
years  there  are  but  few  references  to  Kaele  Rugh  in  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  deeds.  It  is  chiefly  in  records  of  roads  that  it  is  found  men¬ 
tioned.  Henry  Livingston’s  survey  of  the  shore  of  the  river  in  1738 
locates  not  only  “Call  Rugh”  but  also  “ye  second  Call  Rugh,”  a 
rock  south  of  the  first  one.  The  several  spellings  clearly  show  the 
influence  of  English  speech  in  the  use  of  C  in  place  of  the  Dutch  K 
and  similarity  in  the  sound  of  the  Dutch  words  to  the  English  words 
“call”  and  “rock”  finally  fixed  that  misleading  combination  in  popu¬ 
lar  speech  as  the  name  for  the  small  headland.  Kaele  Rugh  should 
be  contrasted  with  Kaele  Bergh  (bare  hill),  a  name  given  by  the 
Dutch  in  Ulster  County  (Clearwater’s  Ulster  County,  pp.  51,  56) 
and  also  in  the  township  of  Poughkeepsie.  The  latter  instance 
of  Kaele  Bergh  is  found  in  Dutchess  deeds,  1 :  36,  where,  in  1723, 
the  term  was  applied  to  a  “bare  hill”  or  rock-ledge  still  to  be  seen 
at  (approximately)  the  junction  of  the  Speckenkill  Road  with  Cedar 
Avenue.  Kaele  Bergh  appears  in  the  records  as  “Cale  Bergh.” 
“Call  Rock”  was  erroneously  stated  by  Benson  J.  Lossing  to  have 
been  a  place  from  which  passing  sloops  were  signalled  to  stop  for 
passengers. 

90.  The  original  parchment  deed,  given  in  1697,  by  Robert  Sanders 
to  Baltus  Barents  Van  Kleeck  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Adriance 
Memorial  Library,  Poughkeepsie,  and  record  of  the  instrument  is 
in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  Ulster  County,  deeds,  AA:  236.  By 
this  conveyance  Van  Kleeck  took  title  to  three  “water-lots”  and  a 
fourth,  called  the  Dwars,  or  Cross-Lot,  the  former  fronting  on  the 
Hudson  and  the  latter  extending  north  and  south  across  the  east 
end  of  the  first  three.  Roughly  speaking,  the  river-frontage  of  the 
water-lots  extended  from  the  vicinity  of  Church  street  on  the  south 
to  the  site  of  the  Vassar  Brewery  on  the  north.  Main  street,  from 
Washington  to  the  river,  was  cut  through  the  Van  Kleeck  farm  about 
1800.  The  northern  and  southern  boundaries  of  the  water-lots 
were  irregular  in  outline  and,  east  of  Washington  street,  they  con¬ 
tracted  so  as  to  enclose  only  a  narrow  strip,  lying  between  Main 
and  the  rear-line  of  lots  on  the  north  side  of  Mill  street.  Mill  street, 
from  Washington  to  Smith,  was  projected  about  1800  through  the 
original  Van  Kleeck  land.  The  Dwars  was  bounded  (loosely  stated) : 
north  by  Cottage  street;  south  by  Church;  west  by  Catharine  and 
Academy;  east  by  Cherry  and  Smith  (with  a  connecting  line  along 
Winnikee  Avenue).  Thus  a  large  and  important  portion  of  the  site 
of  the  present  city  of  Poughkeepsie  was  covered  by  the  purchase 
mad‘  in  1697  by  Baltus  Barents  Van  Kleeck. 

91.  Records  of  the  Clerk  of  Dutchess  County,  deeds,  1:  133. 
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92.  Census  of  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  for  1714,  published  in  Doc. 
Hist,  of  New  York,  1:  240.  The  following  list,  edited  with  notes, 
contains  the  names  of  persons  identifiable  as  resident  in  the  township 
of  Poughkeepsie  in  1714. 

Household  Slaves 


1. 

Catrine  Lasink,  Wedo 

5 

2. 

Peter  Lasink 

6 

3. 

Baltus  Van  Kleeck 

5 

5 

4. 

John  Ostrom 

10 

5. 

Elena  Van  De  Bogart 

10 

6. 

Maghell  Pallmatir 

7 

2 

7. 

Barent  Van  Kleeck 

7 

8. 

Thomas  Sanders 

7 

9. 

Peter  Vely 

5 

10. 

John  Kip 

8 

11. 

Jacobus  Van  Den  Bogaerdt 

1 

12. 

Frans  Le  Roy 

8 

3 

13. 

Bartolumus  Hoogenboom 

3 

14. 

Lenard  Lewis 

13 

1 

15. 

Henry  Van  Der  Burgh 

6 

4 

16. 

Hendrick  Pells 

6 

17. 

Johanes  Van  Kleck 

6 

18. 

John  De  Grave 

6 

19. 

Swart  Van  Wagenen 

6 

20. 

Meindert  Van  Den  Bogart 

6 

21. 

Elias  Van  Bunchoten 

5 

22. 

William  Tetsort 

6 

23. 

Peter  Palmater 

7 

24. 

Lenar  Le  Roy 

6 

155  15 

1.  Catrina  Hoffmeyer,  widow  of  Pieter  Lassen,  presumably 
settled  in  the  township  with  her  husband  in  or  before  1688.  Lived 
immediately  south  of  the  mouth  of  Jan  Casper’s  Kil.  Came  to 
Poughkeepsie  from  Albany.  Extraction:  Dutch  or  German. 

2.  Pieter,  son  of  Pieter  and  Catrina  Lassen,  inherited  part 
of  his  father’s  patent  and  lived  on  the  land. 

3.  Baltus  (Balthazar)  Barents  Van  Kleeck  was  a  tenant  of 
Sanders  and  Harmense  in  1691.  Took  title  in  1697  to  land  on  the 
site  of  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie.  Had  lived  previously  at  Flatbush, 
L.  I.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  Bergen,  N.  J.  Extraction:  Dutch. 

4.  Jan  Oosterom  was  a  tenant  of  Sanders  and  Harmense  in 
1691.  Took  title  in  1707  to  land  north  of  Main  street,  approxi¬ 
mately  between  Innis  Avenue  and  East  Mansion  street,  which  land 
he  was  in  the  occupation  of  in  1702.  Probably  came  from  Albany 
County.  Extraction:  Dutch. 

5.  Helena  Schermerhorn,  widow  of  Myndert  Harmense  Van 
Den  Bogaerdt,  presumably  settled  at  Poughkeepsie  in  1692  with 
her  husband.  Came  from  Albany.  Home  near  the  Val  Kil; 
probably  in  the  vicinity  of  North  Bridge  street.  Myndert  Harmense 
died  about  1711/12.  Extraction:  Dutch. 
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6.  Between  the  north  boundary  of  the  town  of  Poughkeepsie 
and  the  north  line  of  the  city  corporation  the  Sanders  and  Harmense 
Patent  was  sold  off  in  four  farms,  fronting  on  the  Hudson  and  extend¬ 
ing  east  to  the  Val  Kil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Salt  Point  Road.  The 
most  northerly  of  the  four  (including  part  of  the  present  State 
Hospital  property)  was  purchased  in  1699  by  Michel  Parmentier  of 
Bushwick,  L.  I.  He  belonged  to  a  Waldensian  family  of  Piedmont. 

7.  Barent  Van  Kleeck  (son  of  Baltus)  took  title  in  1702  to 
land  south  of  Main  street,  between  Cherry  street  and  (approxi¬ 
mately)  Worrall  Avenue.  His  adjoining  neighbor  on  the  north  was 
Jan  Oosterom  and  the  boundary  between  them,  used  as  a  passage¬ 
way,  was  the  beginning  of  Main  street  in  the  vicinity  indicated. 

8.  Thomas  Sanders  (son  of  Robert  Sanders,  the  patentee) 
inherited  land  at  his  father’s  death  (about  1703).  He  occupied  a 
farm  south  of  Speck  zyn  kil.  Extraction:  English. 

9.  Of  the  four  farms  described  above  in  connection  with 
Michel  Parmentier,  the  southerly  one  (adjoining  the  present  city- 
line)  was  possessed  and  occupied  by  Pieter  Viele  so  early  perhaps 
as  1707.  He  took  title  to  it  in  1716/17  by  virtue  of  a  promise  of 
conveyance  previously  made.  Came  from  Albany  County.  Ex¬ 
traction:  Dutch. 

10.  In  1703  Myndert  Harmense  Van  Den  Bogaerdt  sold  to  his 
wife’s  brother,  Lucas  Schermerhorn,  a  farm  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Val  Kil.  The  land  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  present  state  road  to 
Albany.  The  deed  mentioned  a  dwelling  and  a  path  and  a  small 
run  of  water  (the  last  being  a  tributary  of  the  Val  Kil  which  is  still 
in  evidence  northeast  of  the  head  of  Garden  street);  it  also  reserved 
to  Myndert  Harmense  a  right  of  way  over  the  property  and  over 
“a  road  behind  Piet’s  land.”  “Piet”  was  probably  Pieter  Viele 
(q.  v.).  The  road  probably  the  beginning  of  the  Albany  Post  Road. 
In  1708  Schermerhorn  sold  to  Jan  Kip  and  moved  away.  Jan  Kip 
came  from  Rhinebeck  and  married  a  daughter  of  Baltus  Van  Kleeck. 
Extraction:  Dutch. 

11.  Jacobus  Van  Den  Bogaerdt,  son  of  Myndert  Harmense 
the  patentee,  arrived  in  1692.  He  is  not  mentioned  on  the  census, 
as  he  did  not  become  the  head  of  a  separate  household  until  his 
marriage  two  years  later,  but  in  1709  he  took  title  to  a  large  tract 
on  the  site  of  the  city.  His  land  was  south  of  Baltus  Van  Kleeck’s 
and  the  present  Main  street,  from  the  Municipal  Building  to  Acade¬ 
my  street,  is  the  boundary  line  between  the  farms.  The  boundary 
was  first  called  East  Lane,  then  the  Road  to  Filkintown,  the  Road 
to  Nine  Partners,  the  Dutchess  Turnpike  and  now  Main  street. 

12.  The  Le  Roy  family  was  exceptional  in  the  Hudson  valley 
in  that  it  arrived  via  Quebec.  Its  members  were  Roman  Catholic 
in  Canada  but  established  Protestant  connections  in  Ulster  and 
Dutchess  Counties.  Francois  Le  Roy  came  to  Poughkeepsie  from 
Ulster  County  and  in  1709  took  title  to  land  north  of  the  Val  Kil 
and  east  of  Smith  street. 

13.  Bartholomeus  Hoogenboom  from  Albany  County  bought 
land  at  Poughkeepsie  in  1709.  Extraction:  Dutch.  After  some 
years  he  sold  his  farm  to  “Jan  De  Graeff”  and  presumably  moved 
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away.  The  land  fronted  on  the  river  between  Baltus  Van  Kleeck’s 
farm  and  the  present  Pine  street. 

14.  Leonard  Lewis  of  New  York  City  made  a  large  purchase 
of  land  at  Poughkeepsie  in  1710.  His  property  ran  along  the  river¬ 
front  north  of  the  Van  Kleeck  farm  to  a  small  water-course  (which 
is  now  at  the  north  line  of  the  city)  and  it  extended  east  (widening 
at  the  rear)  to  the  Val  Kil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Salt  Point  Road. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  Belfast,  Ireland. 

15.  Henry  Van  Der  Burgh  inherited  a  large  part  of  the  Schuyler 
Patent  at  Poughkeepsie  from  his  father,  Dirck  Van  Der  Burgh  of 
New  York  City,  who  died  about  1710.  The  son  removed  from  New 
York  to  Poughkeepsie  soon  after  the  father  died  and  built  his  house 
not  far  from  the  Rust  Plaets.  Extraction:  Dutch. 

16.  Hendrick  Pells  came  to  Poughkeepsie  from  Ulster  County 
and  took  title  in  1711  to  one  of  the  four  farms  described  above  in 
connection  with  the  name  of  Michel  Parmentier,  his  purchase  being 
the  third  farm  from  the  north.  Extraction:  Dutch. 

17.  Johannes  Van  Kleeck  (son  of  Baltus)  bought  land  in  1712, 
to  which  first  purchase  he  later  added  another  and  the  two  parcels, 
combined,  lay  athwart  the  present  Southeast  Avenue,  east  of  the 
city  line. 

18.  “John  De  Grave”  was  a  member  of  a  Huguenot  family 
established  at  Harlem  in  1674.  He  reached  Poughkeepsie  via  Ulster 
County  and  his  Dutch  neighbors  rendered  “Jean  le  Conte,”  the 
name  properly  his,  as  “Jan  De  Graeff.”  As  Jan  De  Graeff  he  took 
title  in  1712  to  land  north  of  Mill  and  west  of  Bridge  streets,  later 
buying  Bartholomeus  Hoogenboom’s  land  on  the  river-front.  De 
Groff  is  the  English  rendering  of  the  Dutch  De  Graeff. 

19.  Evert  Van  Wagenen  took  title  in  1712  to  land  between  the 
Hudson  and  the  Post  Road  in  the  vicinity  of  the  National  Biscuit 
Company.  He  probably  came  from  Rhinebeck  and  the  name 
“Swart”  on  the  census  list  may  be  taken  as  a  clerical  error.  Extrac¬ 
tion:  Dutch. 

20.  Myndert  Van  Den  Bogaerdt  (son  of  Myndert  Harmense, 
the  patentee)  took  title  in  1712  to  land  lying  on  both  sides  of  the 
present  Main  street  at  Raymond  Avenue,  Arlington.  This  locality 
was  early  called  Het  Oosten,  or  the  Eastward  Neighborhood. 

21.  Elias  Van  Benschoten  of  Kingston  took  title  in  1712  to 
land  near  Speck  zyn  kil.  Extraction:  Dutch. 

22.  Of  the  four  farms  described  above  in  connection  with  the 
name  of  Michel  Parmentier  the  second  from  the  north  was  occupied 
1700-1713  by  Pieter  u  Zielle,  who  conveyed  it  in  1713  to  William 
Fietsoor  of  Orange  County  and  moved  away.  “Fietsoor”  (pre¬ 
sumably  Dutch)  appears  on  the  records  as:  Tietsoort-Titsort- 
Fietsoor-Fietsoort-Fitsoort-Fisoort  and  is  probably  the  source  of 
“Vitchett,”  out  of  which  last  has  come  the  name  “Fitchett,”  now 
current. 

23.  Pierre  Parmentier  (son  of  Michel  Parmentier  and  son-in- 
law  of  Baltus  Van  Kleeck)  probably  occupied  part  of  his  father’s 
land. 

24.  “Lenar”  Le  Roy  is  perhaps  a  typographical  error.  There 
was  a  “Jonas”  in  the  family  to  which  Francois  Le  Roy  belonged. 
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93.  Records  of  the  Clerk  of  Dutchess  County,  deeds,  1:  29,  abstract; 
1709,  Myndert  Harmse  of  Pogkeepsink  and  Helena,  his  wife,  to 
eldest  son,  Jacobus  Van  den  bogaert,  for  love  and  affection,  three 
lots;  (1)  a  lot  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Jan  Buys,  to  run  from 
the  river  to  the  land  of  Baltus  Van  Kleeck;  (2)  a  lot  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  Jan  Oosterom,  to  run  from  the  river  to  the  land  of 
Baltus  Van  Kleeck;  (3)  a  lot  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Ariaen 
Buys,  to  run  from  the  river  as  far  into  the  woods  as  ye  east  bounds 
of  Baltus  Van  Kleeck.  The  first  lot  lay  south  of  Main  and  west  of 
Academy;  the  second  south  of  the  first.  The  third  lay  south  of 
Church  and  west  of  Cherry. 

94.  Coll.  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  (1841),  2d  Series,  1:  197,  Van  der  Donck’s 
Description  of  New  Netherlands,  1656. 

Doc.  Hist,  of  N.  Y.,  4:  81. 

Doc.  Rel.  to  the  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y .,  13:  518,  April  16,  1678,  letter,  A. 
Brockholst,  New  York,  to  the  Governor  of  Connecticut;  by  an 
Express  from  Albany  hears  that  3  River  Indians  (young  men)  went 
east  hunting;  used  up  their  shot;  2  went  to  Windsor  to  get  more; 
“ye  third  remaining  at  ye  Indian  fire  and  in  expectation  of  his  com¬ 
panions’  return  way  ted  5  days”  &c. 

95.  Numerous  arrowheads  have  been  turned  up  in  ploughing  near  the 
Rust  Plaets  by  Robert  Montross,  now  of  Wappingers  Falls,  formerly 
resident  on  the  property  where  the  spring  is  situated.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Taylor  of  Poughkeepsie  has  in  his  possession  an  arrowhead  of  yellow 
western  agate  and  a  green  flint  spearhead,  both  found  near  the 
spring,  the  former  by  Mr.  Taylor  the  latter  by  the  late  George 
Evans.  The  Rev.  W.  R.  Blackie  of  the  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian,  Heye  Foundation,  has  a  large  spearhead  secured  not  far 
from  the  spring. 

96.  William  Wait,  The  Hudson,  Its  Aboriginal  Occupation,  Discovery 
and  Settlement,  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Hist.  Ass.,  1912. 

97.  A  census  of  the  River  Indians  in  Albany  County  taken  in  1689 
shows  a  total  of  250  natives,  which  number  was  in  eight  years  (accord¬ 
ing  to  a  census  taken  in  1697)  reduced  to  90.  See:  Doc.  Hist,  of 
N.  Y.,  4:  420. 

98.  “The  waggon  path  that  leadeth  to  Pocepsink”  is  referred  to  in  1712 
in  deeds,  1:  18.  In  the  deed  to  Baltus  Van  Kleeck,  dated  1697,  a 
barn  is  mentioned. 

99.  The  subject  of  the  Indian  runners  in  the  Hudson  valley  is  closely 
connected  with  that  of  the  white  man’s  routes  of  travel  and  of  his 
methods  of  transportation  and  with  the  ultimate  establishment  of 
government  postal  service.  Study  of  these,  with  a  report  upon 
them  under  one  title,  would  be  valuable.  The  History  of  the  Post 
Office  in  British  North  America  (William  Smith,  Cambridge,  1920) 
shows  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  Province  of  New  York 
“the  post  office  would  be  classed  generally  among  the  merely  tempo¬ 
rary  conveniences  of  the  state  and  not  among  its  permanent  insti¬ 
tutions.”  Official  action  taken  in  1684  to  establish  a  post  office 
failed  to  produce  practical  results  and  the  matter  was  in  abeyance 
until  1691  when,  again,  there  was  a  movement  to  the  same  end. 
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Postal  service  by  mounted  white  riders  seems  to  have  been  occa¬ 
sional  along  the  Hudson  after  1691  but  nothing  like  regularity  or 
frequency  was  attained  until  much  later  when  the  condition  of 
public  highways  permitted  it.  A  list  of  references,  bearing  upon 
these  subjects,  is  here  given,  followed  by  quotations  from  source- 
material  which  indicate  conditions  in  the  Hudson  valley  in  the 
colonial  period. 

Indian  runners. — Doc.  Rel.  to  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y .,  2:  145,  146,  148; 
13:  119,  122,  126,  127,  132,  133,  134,  135,  164,  191,  215,  354,  355, 
356,  440,  508,  566. 

Travel,  and  transportation. — Doc.  Rel.  to  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y., 
13:  152,  161,  164,  143,  305,  333,  336,  451,  458,  563. 

Doc.  Rel.  to  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  13:  161;  letter,  April  21,  1660, 
the  magistrates  at  Fort  Orange  to  Ensign  Smitt  at  Esopus, — will 
write  to  Stuyvesant  “by  the  next  sloop  as  the  savages  are  afraid  of 
going  to  the  Manhattans.” 

Ibid.,  13:  191;  letter,  Jan.  29,  1661,  the  magistrates  at  Fort 
Orange  to  Director  Stuyvesant  at  New  Amsterdam, — a  report  had 
been  brought  by  several  savages  of  mortality  at  the  Manhatans  and 
“we  could  get  the  bearer  hereof  only  with  difficulty,  to  send  him 
down  according  to  the  yearly  custom.  He  comes  therefore  so  late.” 

Ibid.,  13:  215;  letter,  Jan.  12,  1662,  the  magistrates  at  Fort 
Orange  to  Director  Stuyvesant  at  New  Amsterdam, — “*  *  *  These 
two  savages  are  dispatched  according  to  custom  to  keep  up  the  com¬ 
munication  between  the  two  places  during  the  winter.  We  salute 
your  Worships  by  them.” 

Ibid.,  13:  143;  letter,  Feb.  24,  1663,  Ensign  Smitt  at  Esopus  to 
magistrate  at  Fort  Orange, — Jacobus  Teunissen  arrived  at  Esopus 
to  ransom  a  boy  held  captive  by  the  Indians;  he  had  been  on  the 
road  to  the  Indians  “but  he  could  not  get  through  on  account  of 
the  deep  snow.  *  *  *  wish  he  had  not  come  here  to  make  such  a 
difficult  journey  for  nothing.” 

Ibid.,  13:  305;  Nov.  21,  1663,  instructions  for  the  Company’s 
yacht,  going  up  the  river  from  New  Amsterdam, — if  (they)  find  the 
Wappings  and  Esopus  so  disposed  (they)  are  to  tell  them  they  must 
be  quick  in  their  resolves  as  the  winter  is  before  the  doors  and  the 
yachts  cannot  go  much  longer;  they  must  speedily  come,  either  in 
this  yacht  or  following  in  a  short  time  in  their  canoes. 

Ibid.,  13:  451;  April  9,  1670,  promise  of  a  grant  of  land,  five 
miles  from  Kingston,  over  the  Kil,  “near  the  ffootpath  leading  to 
Albany.” 

Brodhead’s  Hist,  of  N.  Y.,  2:  198;  Jan.,  1673,  the  arrival  at 
New  York  of  a  messenger  from  Albany  was  delayed  and  the  post 
to  Boston  had  to  wait  for  him. 

Smith’s  Hist,  of  the  P.  0.  in  Brit.  No.  Am.,  pp.  7,  8, — In  1684 
at  an  intercolonial  conference  at  Albany  proposal  was  made  to 
establish  a  postal  system;  some  occasional  service  performed  for  a 
time;  in  1691  a  patent  was  issued  to  Thomas  Neale  to  set  up  a  postal 
system  throughout  the  colonies  and  to  act  as  postmaster. 

Doc.  Rel.  to  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  3:  813,  814;  Jan.  1691, — the  Land 
Post  from  Albany  arrived  at  New  York. 

Cal.  N.  Y.  Hist.  Mss.  (Eng.),  p.  266;  Feb.  23,  1699, — Matthew 
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Wenham,  “post”  from  New  York  to  Ulster  and  Albany  asked  for 
his  pay. 

Munsell’s  Albany  Collections ,  2:  477;  in  1731  mail  arrived  by  a 
foot-post. 

Doc.  Rel.  to  Col.  Hist.  N.  Y .,  7:  913;  letter,  April  1,  1767,  Sir 
William  Johnson  at  Johnson  Hall  to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne, — his 
lordship’s  letter  of  December  11  was  received  February  26;  Johnson’s 
deputy  had  gone  to  New  York  to  be  present  at  a  hearing  on  March  5; 
Johnson,  himself,  would  have  gone  to  the  hearing  but  a  ball  in  his 
thigh  was  troublesome  and  prevented  a  “ journey  on  horseback  which, 
at  that  season,  was  the  only  conveyance .” 

Collier’s  Hist.  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  p.  332;  in  1785  the  first 
company  formed  to  operate  a  stage-coach  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Hudson,  between  New  York  and  Albany. 

100.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  Indian  Place-Names  in  Connecticut,  p.  1. 

Abaquage,  Ap  paquaog,  a  flaggy  meadow;  the  name  signifies 
a  place  where  flags  grow,  such  as  were  used  by  the  Indians  for  mats 
and  for  covering  their  wigwams,  particularly  the  cat-tail  flag  (typha 
latifolia).  The  root  means  to  cover;  as  in  the  Massachusetts  appuh- 
quau  (he  covers  it)  and  abuhquosik  (a  covering);  Narragansett 
abockquos  (a  mat  for  covering  the  wigwam);  Chippewa  and  Ottawa 
pukwi  (cat-tail  flag)  gives  its  name  to  Puckaway  Lake  on  the  route 
from  Green  Bay  to  Wisconsin  River.  The  word  appaquogue  repre¬ 
sents  appqui  auki  and  means  lodge-covering  place,  the  components 
being  appaqui,  lodge-covering;  auke,  place. 

William  Wallace  Tooker,  Indian  Place-Names  on  Long  Island,  p.  15. 

Apoquogue:  a  farming  district  in  East  Hampton  town,  near  a 
flaggy  meadow.  As  the  name  occurs  in  several  localities  through¬ 
out  Connecticut  and  on  Long  Island  we  cannot  do  better  than  to 
give  Dr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull’s  study  from  his  Indian  Place- 
Names  in  Connecticut  (&c,  see  above). 

E.  M.  Ruttenber,  Indian  Geographical  Names,  Report  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Hist.  Ass.  1906,  pp.  41,  98. 

Poughquag,  the  name  of  a  village  in  the  town  of  Beekman, 
Dutchess  County,  and  primarily  the  name  of  what  is  now  known  as 
Silver  (Sylvan?)  Lake  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  town,  is  from 
Apoquague  (Mass.),  meaning  “a  flaggy  meadow,”  which  is  presumed 
to  have  adjoined  the  lake.  It  is  from  XJppuqui,  lodge-covering, 
and  -auke,  land  or  place  (Trumbull). 

Aupauquack ,  the  name  of  a  creek  in  West  Hampton,  entered 
in  1665  as  a  boundary.  ‘Either  nation  may  cutt  flags  for  their  use 
on  either  side  of  the  river  without  molestation.’  Also  given  as  the 
name  of  a  lily  pond  in  East  Hampton.  Written  Appauquauk  and 
Appoquague  and  now  Paucuck.  The  name  describes  a  place  where 
flags  grow  and  nothing  else.  The  Rev.  Thomas  James,  in  a  deposi¬ 
tion  made  October  18,  1667,  said  that  two  old  Indian  women  in¬ 
formed  him  they  ‘gathered  flags  for  mats  within  that  tract.’ 
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1798 

The  Rural  Casket,  printed  at  Poughkeepsie  by  Power  and  Southwick, 
vol.  1,  no.  1,  Tuesday,  June  5,  1798,  article  titled:  Original  Description 
of  Poughkeepsie. 

The  name  of  Poughkeepsie  is  derived  from  the  Indian  word  Apogh- 
keepsingh  and  which  they  applied  to  a  small  cove  where  the  Falkill  empties 
itself  into  Hudson’s  river  and  signifies  a  very  safe  harbour.  This  place  is 
the  metropolis  of  Dutchess  County  and  the  port  of  several  towns  in  Con¬ 
necticut;  and  contains  the  Court-House  (perhaps  the  most  commodious 
of  any  in  the  State)  One  Dutch,  and  one  Episcopal  Church,  and  a  large 
Academy. 

In  this  town  there  are  two  printing-houses;  one  of  several  years 
standing  and  a  post-office  is  kept  by  Mr.  Power;  the  other  is  just  opened 
by  Mr.  Woods;  chambers  of  a  supreme  justice;  office  of  a  mastery  in 
chancery  and  surrogate  and  six  or  seven  attorney’s  offices.  Of  dry  goods, 
grocery  and  hardware  stores  there  are  perhaps  twenty;  two  shops  of 
jewelry,  watches  and  clocks;  a  manufactory  of  tobacco;  a  large  tan- work; 
and  saddles,  harness  and  carriages  made  as  expeditiously  and  as  neat  as 
in  New  York. 

Travellers  no  where  are  more  genteely  entertained.  Mr.  Hendrick¬ 
son’s  Inn  has  long  been  celebrated;  and  Williams’  Hotel,  a  new  magni¬ 
ficent  edifice,  is  almost  without  competition  in  the  state.  Three  large 
store-houses  stand  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  neither  of  which  are  more 
than  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Court-House;  and  where  five  large 
packets  are  constantly  employed  in  the  New  York  commerce.  Within 
the  same  distance  from  the  Court-House  are  also  two  grist  mills,  three 
saw-mills,  a  mill  for  stamping  and  grinding  gypsum  and  a  large  pottery. 

This  town,  which  contains  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dwelling 
houses,  is  built  on  an  elevated  plain;  the  soil,  a  dry  fertile  loam,  and  water 
can  be  had  by  digging  between  fifteen  and  twenty  feet.  Whenever  the 
population  and  resources  of  the  place  are  sufficient  to  make  the  purchase 
of  the  Falkill  an  object,  the  whole  of  that  fine  stream  might  at  a  moderate 
expense  be  conveyed  in  pipes  to  the  door  of  every  house. 

To  say  that  Poughkeepsie  is  the  second  pleasant  villa  in  the  state  is 
but  moderate  justice — in  the  minds  of  many  it  is  the  first. 

This  villa  may  be  compared  to  a  beautiful  girl,  who,  although  her 
features  are  not  perfectly  regular  nor  her  form  perhaps  altogether  in 
symetry,  yet  take  her  all  in  all,  is  exquisitely  lovely. 

1813 

H.  G.  Spafford,  A  Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1813,  pp.  276,  277. 

Poughkeepsie,  a  Post-Township,  *  *  *  is  said  to  have  received  its 
name  from  Apokeepsing,  an  Indian  word  signifying  safe  harbor.  Its 
extent  north  and  south  is  ten  miles.  *  *  *  The  village  of  Poughkeepsie 
is  seated  on  a  plain  nearly  one  mile  east  of  the  Hudson.  *  *  *  The 
principal  street  extends  east  and  west  in  a  right  line,  from  the  center  of 
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which  is  a  handsome  street  leading  south.  Here  are  422  inhabited  dwell¬ 
ings,  49  stores,  shops,  &c,  5  churches,  an  Academy,  the  County  buildings 
and  some  manufactories.  Many  of  the  old  houses  are  of  stone,  the  late 
erections  are  principally  of  wood  or  brick.”  & c,  &c. 

1836 

Thomas  F.  Gordon,  Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1836,  p.  430. 

Poughkeepsie  (town)  from  the  Indian  word  Apokeepsing,  safe  harbor, 
organized  7th  March,  1788. 

1841 

John  W.  Barber  and  Henry  Howe,  Historical  Collections  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  1841,  p.  137. 

Poughkeepsie:  *  *  *  its  name  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Indian  word  Apokeepsing,  signifying  safe  harbor. 

1844 

Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  Aboriginal  Names  and  Geographical  Terminology 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  Part  1,  Valley  of  the  Hudson,  being  a  Report 
made  to  the  New  York  Historical  Society  by  the  committee  to  prepare  a 
map,  etc,  and  read  at  the  stated  meeting  of  the  Society,  February,  1844. 
Published  from  the  Society’s  Proceedings  for  1844.  Printed  for  the 
author,  New  York,  1845,  pamphlet,  pp.  43;  p.  31. 

The  name  of  Poughkeepsie  is  variously  written.  It  is  spelt  on  Evans’ 
map  of  1775  Pakepsy;  in  Loskiel,  Peekipsi.  Local  tradition,  supported 
by  the  examination  of  ancient  title  deeds  from  the  Indians,  reveals  the 
original  orthography  of  the  word  in  Apokeepsing.  There  is,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Fallkill,  a  sheltered  inlet  and  safe  harbour  for  small  boats.  As 
the  reach  below  is  wide,  and  often  subjected  the  Indian  canoes  and  small 
craft  to  peril,  this  shelter  became  a  prominent  place  of  safety,  extensively 
known  to  the  tribes  along  the  river.  It  is  this  geographical  feature  which 
is  described  by  the  term  Apokeepsing .  It  denotes,  graphically,  the  locality, 
and  its  being  a  place  of  shelter  from  storms.  The  present  orthography 
of  the  word  is  unnecessarily  redundant  in  the  first  syllable.  It  has 
dropped,  in  conformity  with  general  English  and  Dutch  usage  in  adopting 
Indian  words,  the  local  inflection  in  ing;  which  is,  to  us,  a  redundancy. 
In  other  respects  the  original  is  well  preserved. 

1860 

J.  H.  French,  Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1860,  p.  274. 

Poughkeepsie,  footnote  10;  In  early  documents  the  name  is  spelled 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  Picipsi  and  Pokipsi.  The  original  name  is  said 
to  have  been  Apo-keep-sink,  signifying  pleasant  harbor. 

1866 

Benson  J.  Lossing,  The  Hudson  from  the  Wilderness  to  the  Sea,  1866,  p.  187. 

*  *  *  the  rural  city  of  Poughkeepsie.  The  name  is  a  modification  of 
the  Mohegan  word,  Apo-keep-sinck,  signifying  safe  and  pleasant  harbour. 

Between  two  rocky  bluffs  was  a  sheltered  bay  (now  filled  with 
wharves)  into  the  upper  part  of  which  leaped  in  rapids  and  cascades  the 
Winnakee,  called  the  Fall  Kill  by  the  Dutch.  The  northerly  bluff  was 
called  by  the  Dutch  Slange  Klippe,  or  Snake  or  Adder  Cliff,  because  of 
the  venomous  serpents  which  were  abundant  there  in  the  olden  time. 
The  southern  bluff  bears  the  name  of  Call  Rock,  it  having  been  a  place 
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from  which  the  settlers  called  to  the  captains  of  sloops  or  single  masted 
vessels  when  passage  in  them  was  desired.  With  this  bay  or  safe  harbor 
is  associated  an  Indian  legend  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance: 

Once  some  Delaware  warriors  came  to  this  spot  with  Pequod  cap¬ 
tives.  Among  the  latter  was  a  young  chief,  who  was  offered  life  and 
honour  if  he  would  renounce  his  nation,  receive  the  mark  of  the  turtle 
upon  his  breast  and  become  a  Delaware  brave.  He  rejected  the  degrad¬ 
ing  proposition  with  disdain  and  was  bound  to  a  tree  for  sacrifice,  when 
a  shriek  from  a  thicket  startled  the  executioners.  A  young  girl  leaped 
before  them  and  implored  his  life.  She  was  a  captive  Pequod  with  the 
turtle  on  her  bosom  and  the  young  chief  was  her  affianced.  The  Dela¬ 
wares  debated,  when  suddenly  the  war-whoop  of  some  fierce  Hurons  made 
them  snatch  their  arms  for  defence.  The  maiden  severed  the  thongs 
that  bound  her  lover  but,  in  the  deadly  conflict  that  ensued,  they  were 
separated  and  a  Huron  chief  carried  off  the  captive  as  a  trophy.  Her 
affianced  conceived  a  bold  design  for  her  rescue  and  proceeded  immedi¬ 
ately  to  execute  it.  In  the  character  of  a  wizard  he  entered  the  Huron 
camp.  The  maiden  was  sick  and  her  captor  employed  the  wizard  to 
prolong  her  life  until  he  should  satisfy  his  revenge  upon  Uncas,  her  uncle, 
the  great  chief  of  the  Mohegans.  They  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  Huron, 
fled  at  nightfall  with  swift  feet  toward  the  Hudson  and  in  the  darkness 
shot  out  upon  its  bosom  in  a  light  canoe,  followed  by  blood-thirsty  pur¬ 
suers.  The  strong  arm  of  the  young  Pequod  paddled  his  beloved  one 
safely  to  a  deep  rocky  nook  near  the  mouth  of  the  Winnakee,  concealed 
her  there  and,  with  a  few  friendly  Delawares,  whom  he  had  secured  by  a 
shout,  he  fought,  conquered  and  drove  off  the  Huron  warriors.  The 
sheltered  nook  where  the  maiden  lay  was  a  safe  harbor  for  her  and  the 
brave  Pequod  and  his  friends  joyfully  confirmed  its  title  to  Apo-keep-sinck . 

1872 

E.  M.  Ruttenber,  History  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  Hudson’s  River,  1872, 
p.  371. 

Schoolcraft  defines  Poughkeepsie  as  signifying  safe  harbour,  from 
Apokeepsing ;  but  the  interpretation  is  open  to  question.  In  early  docu¬ 
ments  the  name  is  variously  spelled  *****  and  finally  is  found 
applied  to  a  pond  of  water,  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  and  its  signi¬ 
fication  given:  of  muddy  pond. 

1877 

Philip  H.  Smith,  History  of  Duchess  County,  New  York,  1877,  p.  332. 

The  name  Poughkeepsie  is  from  the  Indian  word  Apo-keep-sinck  and 
signifies  a  safe  harbor. 

(There  follows  the  legend  of  the  Pequod  captives,  for  which  see 
Lossing,  above.  Ed.) 

1882 

James  H.  Smith,  History  of  Duchess  County,  New  York,  1882,  p.  357. 

The  town  of  Poughkeepsie,  like  the  city  of  the  same  name,  derives 
its  name  from  an  Indian  word  about  which,  as  well  as  its  significance, 
•  authors  differ. 

(A  footnote  to  this  paragraph  cites  Schoolcraft,  Ruttenber  and 
Lossing.  Ed.) 
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1893 

William  M.  Beauchamp,  Indian  Names  in  New  York,  1893. 

Ap-o-keep-sink  has  been  rendered  deep  water  and  safe  harbor  but 
doubtfully,  for  Poughkeepsie.  Early  forms  are  Pi-cip-si  and  Po-kip-sie. 

1899,  January. 

William  Wallace  Tooker,  The  Adopted  Algonquian  Term  Poquosin  in 
The  American  Anthropologist,  New  Series,  vol.  1,  p.  170,  January,  1899. 

So  far  as  the  name  Poughkeepsie  may  be  concerned  there  appears 
to  be  absolutely  no  question  as  to  its  primal  identity  with  the  others 
and  that  it  is  not  derived,  as  Schoolcraft  concluded,  from  Apokeepsing, 
a  safe  harbor,  as  no  warrant  can  be  found  for  that  form  nor  for  such  a 
translation.  A  deed  of  1680  (Prime,  History  of  Long  Island)  to  Arnot 
Veile  for  the  land  thereabout  recites:  Beginning  at  a  creek  called  Pacaksing 
*****  to  Wapangis  Creek  along  Hudson’s  River  northward  to  Pacak¬ 
sing, — a  form  which,  by  various  stages  of  degradation  (among  which  are 
Pocapsing  and  Poghcapsing )  has  finally  resolved  itself  into  Poughkeepsie. 

1899,  July. 

W.  R.  Gerard,  The  Adopted  Indian  Word  Poquosin  in  The  American 
Anthropologist,  New  Series,  vol.  1,  pp.  586,  587,  July,  1899. 

In  an  article  in  the  January  number  of  this  Journal  on  The  Adopted 
Algonquian  Term  Poquosin  Mr.  Tooker,  referring  to  a  communication 
of  mine  to  the  New  York  Sun  of  June  30,  1895,  in  which  I  stated  that 
the  word  poquosin  apparently  meant,  &c.,  *  *  *  *  *.  As  Mr.  Tooker 
attempts  to  connect  the  name  Poughkeepsie  with  the  word  poquosin 
and  confidently  asserts  that  ‘there  appears  to  be  absolutely  no  question 
as  to  its  identity  with  the  latter,’  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  appellation  of  the  city  of  the  alleged  safe  harbor. 
Having  resided  in  Poughkeepsie  many  years  I  am  perfectly  familiar  with 
its  topography  and  with  the  exact  locality  to  which  the  name  was  origi¬ 
nally  applied.  This  was  a  rocky  cove  or  basin  worn  away  at  the  foot  of 
the  fall  near  the  river,  just  north  of  the  present  railroad  station.  On 
May  5,  1683,  Massany,  a  Highland  Indian,  gave  as  a  present  to  one  Jan 
Smeedes  a  farm  and  also  a  fall  on  the  shore  to  set  a  mill  upon.  Smeedes 
erected  his  mill  upon  the  side  of  the  pool  or  basin  near  the  foot  of  the  fall, 
whence  he  obtained  his  water-power.  In  the  deed  of  gift  the  Dutch 
scribe  wrote  the  name  of  the  mill-site  Poogkepesingh  (for  Apoeghkipising) , 
a  word  which  in  German  orthography  would  have  been  Apuchkipisink. 
The  word  means  ‘at  the  rock  pool’  or  ‘at  the  rock  basin  of  water’  and 
accurately  describes  the  locality  to  which  the  name  was  applied  by  its 
Indian  owner.  The  name  of  the  place  under  consideration  was  distorted 
by  the  Dutch  and  their  descendants  into  so  many  remarkable  and  un¬ 
intelligible  forms  as  amply  to  justify  the  remark  once  made  by  the  late 
Dr.  Trumbull  that  ‘nothing  disguises  an  Indian  word  so  effectually  as  a 
Dutch  pen.’ 

1905 

Henry  Gannett,  Origin  of  Certain  Place-Names  in  the  United  States, 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  Bulletin  258,  1905. 

Poughkeepsie;  city  in  Dutchess  County,  New  York.  Derived  from 
the  Delaware  Indian  word  apokeepsingk,  meaning  safe,  pleasant  harbour 
or  shallow  inlet,  safe  harbour  for  small  boats. 
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1905 

Edmund  Platt,  The  Eagle’ s  History  of  Poughkeepsie,  1905,  pp.  9,  13. 

The  word  Apokeepsing,  from  which  the  name  Poughkeepsie  is  gener¬ 
ally  believed  to  have  been  derived,  is,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show,  a 
pure  invention.  No  such  form  is  to  be  found  in  any  recorded  deeds  or 
documents  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  ever  used  by  the  Indians 
here  or  anywhere  else.  Its  origin  is  ascribed  to  Schoolcraft,  who  was 
followed  by  Benson  J.  Lossing  and  later  writers.  Mr.  William  Wallace 
Tooker,  author  of  the  Algonquian  Series  of  monographs  on  Indian  names, 
and  probably  the  leading  authority  on  eastern  Indian  nomenclature,  says 
of  Apokeepsing  in  a  contribution  to  the  American  Anthropologist  (1899, 
page  170)  ‘no  warrant  can  be  found  for  that  form  nor  for  such  a  transla¬ 
tion’  (safe  harbor).  There  has  been  some  variety  in  translation  intro¬ 
duced,  however,  mostly  by  recent  writers.  The  word  has  been  defined  as 
meaning  ‘safe  harbor,’  ‘place  of  refuge,’  ‘deep  water,’  and  ‘at  the  rock- 
pool,’  certainly  a  pleasing  variety. 

(Editor’s  Note:  There  follows  a  lengthy  discussion  of  evidence, 
Mr.  Platt’s  conclusion  being  the  acceptance  of  a  translation  supplied  by 
Mr.  Tooker:  [Pooghke  Mohegan,  Pawke,  the  act  of  breaking,  opening, 
&ic\-pe  [radical  for  water|-s  [diminutive! -ingh  [locative,  placel,  the  whole 
being  taken  to  mean  “where  the  water  breaks”  or  “runs  over”  or  “falls 
down”  and  the  mouth  of  the  Fallkill  being  considered  the  place  of  appli¬ 
cation.) 

1906 

William  M.  Beauchamp,  Aboriginal  Place-Names  of  New  York,  New 
York  State  Museum  Bulletin  108,  1906,  pp.  55,  56. 

A  tract  called  Mi-nis-singh  and  a  waterfall  called  Pooghkepesingh 
in  the  Highlands  were  a  free  gift  from  an  Indian  May  5,  1683.  The 
former  seems  equivalent  to  Minisink  and  the  latter  interferes  with  the 
usual  definition  of  Poughkeepsie.  *****  Poughkeepsie  was  called 
safe  harbor  by  Schoolcraft  from  Apokeepsing  but  this  derivation  and 
meaning  have  been  much  doubted.  Spafford  gave  the  same  meaning 
and  origin,  this  definition  being  evidently  of  early  date.  The  boundary 
was  described  in  1680  as  ‘beginning  at  a  creek  called  Pacaksing  by  the 
riverside.”  In  1683  an  Indian  made  a  free  gift  of  a  waterfall  in  the  High¬ 
lands  called  Pooghkepesingh  and  certainly  safe  harbor  would  not  apply 
to  this.  At  one  time  the  name  was  applied  to  a  pond  near  the  city  and 
defined  as  muddy.  This  has  little  support  but  the  name  may  have  some 
relation  to  water. 

1906 

E.  M.  Ruttenber,  Indian  Geographical  Names,  Report  of  the  New  York 
State  Historical  Association,  1906,  p.  43. 

Poughkeepsie,  now  so  written,  is  of  record  in  many  forms  *****. 
The  locative  of  the  name  and  the  key  to  its  explanation  are  clearly  de¬ 
termined  by  the  description  in  a  gift-deed  to  Peter  Lausing  and  Jan 
Smeedes  in  1683:  ‘a  waterfall  near  the  bank  of  the  river  called  Poogh- 
keepesingh;’  in  a  petition  of  Peter  Lausing  and  Arnout  Viele  in  1704: 
‘beginning  at  a  creek  called  Pakaksing  by  ye  river  side.’  There  are  other 
record  applications  but  are  probably  extensions,  as  Poghkeepke  (1702), 
given  as  the  name  of  a  muddy  pond  in  the  vicinity.  Schoolcraft’s  inter- 
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pretation,  safe  harbor,  from  Apokeepsing,  is  questioned  by  W.  R.  Gerard, 
who  from  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  locative,  a  waterfall,  writes: 
“the  name  refers  not  to  the  fall,  but  to  the  basin  of  water  worn  out  in 
the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  fall.  Zeisberger  would  have  written  the  word 
Apuchkipisink,  that  is  ‘at  the  rock  pool  (or  basin)  of  water.’  A-puhk- 
ipis-ink  is  a  composition  of  puchk  (rock),  ipis  (in  composition,  little 
water,  pool  of  water,  pond,  little  lake,  etc.)  Pooghk  is  no  doubt  from 
apughk  ( apuchk ),  rock.”  The  stream  has  long  been  known  as  the  Fall 
Kill.  Primarily  there  seems  to  have  been  three  falls  upon  it,  of  which 
Matapan  will  be  referred  to  later. 

1909 

Frank  Hasbrouck,  Editor,  History  of  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  1909, 
Chapter  XV  (written  by  Edmund  Platt),  p.  201. 

This  word  Pooghkepesingh,  according  to  authorities  on  Indian  nomen¬ 
clature,  means  where  the  water  breaks  through  or  falls  over.  In  this 
deed  (to  Lassen  and  Smeedes)  it  plainly  refers  to  the  mouth  of  the  Fall  Kill. 

1911 

In  May,  1911,  Mr.  George  Overocker  of  the  Dutchess  County  bar,  while 
searching  a  title,  found  the  word  Apokeepsing  in  liber  3  of  Dutchess 
County  deeds,  page  78.  In  June,  1911,  Mr.  Robert  Wilkinson,  attorney 
for  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  also  searching  a 
title,  found  Apokeepsink  of  record  in  liber  13,  Dutchess  County  deeds, 
page  332. 

These  discoveries  were  discussed  by  Mr.  Edmund  Platt  in  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  Eagle  of  May  24,  July  5  and  August  1,  1911.  Mr.  Platt  had 
reported  them  to  Mr.  William  Wallace  Tooker  and  he  accepted  Mr. 
Tooker’s  conclusions  in  regard  to  them. 

Mr.  Tooker  considered  that  Apokeepsing,  as  found  in  the  two  deeds, 
associated  with  the  Rust  Plaets,  meant  Apoke  (they  sit  down,  abide,  dwell, 
hence  they  rest),  and  pesing  (water-place,  spring,  pond  or  stream). 

Further,  he  held  that  Apokeepsing  (used  in  connection  with  the  Rust 
Plaets)  and  Pooghkepesingh  (applied  in  1683  to  a  waterfall)  were  two 
words  and  that  the  latter  was  the  source  of  “Poughkeepsie.”  He  trans¬ 
lated  Pooghkepesingh  as:  “where  the  water  breaks  through”  and  said 
the  word  was  used  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fallkill. 
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Glossary 

Of  Indian,  Dutch  and  English  Terms  as  Used 
In  Eighteenth  Century  Poughkeepsie 

In  the  course  of  the  examination  of  the  original  records  of  transactions 
in  land  within  the  township  of  Poughkeepsie,  for  the  period  1680-1825, 
certain  Indian,  Dutch  and  English  terms  were  noted  which  are  listed 
below  as  being  largely  obsolete.  The  entries  are  mainly  place-names 
and  appear  in  the  written  records  in  a  variety  of  phonetic  spellings,  evolved 
by  illiterate  Dutchmen  and  Englishmen.  In  many  instances  the  spelling 
was  so  puzzling  as  to  occasion  prolonged  investigation  before  the  meaning 
of  a  word  could  be  positively  determined  and  in  that  exacting  task  I  have 
had  invaluable  assistance  from  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian, 
Heye  Foundation,  New  York  City,  and  from  the  Archivist  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  For  Indian  problems  Mr.  Reginald  Pelham  Bolton  and 
the  Reverend  William  R.  Blackie  of  the  Museum  and  for  Dutch  questions 
Mr.  Arnold  J.  F.  van  Laer  of  Albany  have  been  my  counsellors  and  I  can¬ 
not  emphasize  too  strongly  the  debt  I  owe  them  nor  the  gratitude  I  feel. 

Indian  Terms 

1.  Cavergne-Cavanza-Covansie-Convanie.  Name  given  to  a  vly  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Manchester  Road,  west  of  the  bridge.  It  cannot 
be  traced  to  a  Dutch  root  and  is  included  among  Indian  terms  pending 
further  information. 

2.  Kintikoy.  Dutch  phonetic  rendering  of  the  Delaware  Indian 
gintkaan,  signifying  the  act  of  dancing. 

3.  Mawenawasigh.  This  word  occurs  in  1685  in  the  Rombout 
Patent  and  in  no  other  place,  so  far  as  has  been  found.  Formerly,  it  was 
assumed  that  it  was  the  name  given  by  the  natives  to  the  Wappingers 
Creek  but  the  assumption  is  now  discredited.  A  discussion  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  appears  in  preceding  pages. 

4.  Matapan.  Descriptive  term,  from  machtu  (bad)  and  pan  or  pan- 
khanne  (steep  bank).  Applied  to  a  gorge  on  the  Wappingers  Creek,  about 
a  mile  north  of  the  great  falls  and  immediately  south  of  the  little  falls. 

5.  Minisinck.  From  Min-asin-ink,  or  “the  place  where  the  stones 
are  gathered.”  Applied  to  the  high  land  northeast  of  Arlington,  on  the 
Pleasant  Valley  Road.  The  farm- walls  in  that  locality  are  built  of  field- 
stones. 

6.  Minkinsing .  From  Min-quin  (or  quanon )  -ing  (or  ink),  or  “the 
place  in  the  long  water.”  Applied  to  a  small  island  in  the  Long  Reach, 
close  to  the  east  shore  of  the  Hudson,  between  Rudco  and  Camelot.  On 
a  map  of  the  Town  of  Poughkeepsie,  dated  1867,  the  spot  is  marked: 
“Isle  McKenzie,”  which  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  evolution  that 
easily  occurs  in  an  obscure  name. 
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7.  Pietawickquasseick.  From  poota-wick-kussuhkohke,  or  “the  high 
lands  at  the  end  of  the  bog.”  Applied  on  Jan  Casper’s  Kil,  between  the 
Post  Road  and  the  Hudson. 

8.  Pondanickrien-Pondanakiren-Pondakrien.  Out  of  pena  (crooked) 
and  ick-ik-ink  (place).  Applied  at  the  mouth  of  the  Val  Kil. 

9.  Poughkeepsie.  The  subject  of  this  monograph.  The  word  is 
entered  in  source-documents  in  many  spellings.  In  scattered  places, 
from  1680  to  1704,  are  found: 

Pakakcincq,  1680 
Pooghkepesingh,  1683 

Pockhapsing,  1691  *  ■ 

Pokeetsin,  1692 

Poghkeepsing,  1697 

Apopeesing,  1699 

Pacaksing,  1704 

The  following  renderings  occur  in  liber  A  of  deeds,  office  of  the  Clerk 
of  Dutchess  County: 

Pogkeepsink,  1707 
Pocepsink,  1712 
Pokkepsen,  1717 
Pockepseick,  1718 
Pockepsing,  1719 
Pockepsink,  1721 
Pochkeepse,  1723 
Pochkeepsey,  1723 
Pocgkeepsink,  1724 
Poghkepse,  1726 
Pakeepson,  1727 
Pecapesy,  1730 
Pecapshe,  1730 
Pecapsey,  1730 
Poghkeepsinck,  1730 
Pocghkeepsink,  1730 
Pochkeepsie,  1735 
Poghkepsing,  1735 
Poghkeepsie,  1739 

While  from  1729  to  1795,  in  other  libers  of  the  deeds  of  Dutchess 
County,  appear  entries  of: 

Apokeepsinck,  1729 
Apokeepsing,  1751,  1752 
Apokeepsink,  1795 

10.  Thanakonok.  From  tanniken  ick  (place  of  nut-trees).  Applied 
near  the  mouth  of  Jan  Casper’s  Kil,  where  it  was  literally  descriptive, 
as  the  beech,  chestnut  and  walnut  were  formerly  numerous  there.  The 
locality  was  once  magnificently  wooded  but  is  now  despoiled  by  a  stone¬ 
crushing  plant. 

11.  Toonejonoe.  Includes  the  Delaware  root:  towin,  to  wade  over 
or  ford.  Applied  to  a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wappingers  Creek, 
close  to  New  Hamburgh  Point,  where  the  intervening  water  is  very 
shallow. 
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12.  Wappingers.  From  ivapan  achki  (east  land)  and  wapani  (men 
of  the  east  land).  Europeans  evolved  the  phonetic  renderings:  Wappins — 
Wappings — Wappinck — Wappingus — Wappinger.  The  name  was  given 
by  the  whites  to  the  stream  along  which  lived  the  natives  called  the 
Wapani. 

13.  Wareskeeken.  From  wares  (at  the  end  of)  and  kikhican  (boun¬ 
dary).  “The  end  of  the  boundary”  was  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
Sanders  and  Harmense  Patent.  It  is  now  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
township  of  Poughkeepsie. 

14.  Wynachkee.  From  winni  (fine)  and  achki  (land).  Used  in 
reference  to  the  rich  ground  along  the  Wappingers  and  the  Val  Kil. 
Mistakenly  said  to  be  the  Indian  name  for  the  Val  Kil.  No  Indian  name 
has  as  yet  been  discovered  for  that  stream. 

Dutch  Terms 

1.  Barnegat.  Fire-hole,  burning  hole.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
fifteen  or  twenty  active  lime-kilns  on  the  shore  of  the  Hudson  afforded 
an  excellent  reason  for  giving  the  neighborhood  the  name  by  which  it 
still  is  known:  Barnegat. 

2.  Binnen  Kil.  Inner  channel.  Name  for  a  slough  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Wappingers  Creek  on  the  frontage  of  A.  B.  Gray.  The  slough 
is  sometimes  dry  but  in  wet  weather  running  water  flows  from  it  into  the 
main  stream.  The  final  n  in  binnen  is  silent  and  the  pronunciation 
accounts  for  the  misspellings  which  are  of  record:  binne  and  binnie. 

3.  Bylsteel.  Hatchet-handle.  A  name  for  a  tree,  which  appears 
frequently  in  the  early  land-records  and  which  was  applied  in  widely 
separated  localities.  In  only  one  document  (an  unrecorded  deed,  in 
the  possession  of  A.  B.  Gray)  is  the  explanatory  phrase  found:  “a  large 
maple  or  Bile  Steal  Tree.”  Other  misspellings  of  record  are:  bilstell, 
billstale,  bilstol,  bilstel,  bile  stel. 

4.  Dans  Rammer.  The  “Dance  Chamber,”  a  place  where  the 
Indians  gathered  for  religious  ceremonies,  is  a  point  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Hudson,  across  from  and  a  little  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Wappingers 
Creek. 

5.  De  Derde  Spruyt.  The  Third  Stream.  A  small  brook  which 
rises  east  of  the  New  York  and  Albany  Post  Road  and  flows  across  the 
land  owned  by  Mrs.  John  F.  Winslow  to  the  Hudson.  “Sprout”  is  an 
English  corruption  of  Spruyt,  a  word  used  by  the  Dutch  in  central  Dutchess 
County  as  well  as  in  the  town  of  Poughkeepsie.  De  Derde  Spruyt  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  its  name  from  the  “Second  Sprout,”  which  crosses  the 
Post  Road  near  the  junction  of  the  road  with  Delafield  street,  and  from 
the  “First  Sprout,”  which  is  almost  on  the  corporation  line  of  the  City 
of  Poughkeepsie. 

6.  De  oude  wilt  zyn  vly.  The  old  savage  his  marsh.  The  earliest 
Dutch  settlers  gave  this  name  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Sanders 
and  Harmense  Patent,  a  corner  which  the  Indians  called  Wareskeeken. 
In  1923  the  marsh  in  question  is  the  boundary  between  the  lands  of  the 
Hudson  River  State  Hospital  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Roosevelt. 

7.  Dicke  Punt.  Broad  or  thick  point.  In  the  survey  of  the  shore 
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of  the  Hudson,  made  by  Henry  Livingston  in  1738,  the  Dicke  Punt  is 
indicated  near  the  mouth  of  the  First  Sprout  Creek,  a  short  distance  north 
of  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge. 

8.  Droogmakery.  Dry  polder,  drained  marsh.  The  small  stream 
which  crosses  the  post  road  at  the  north  boundary-line  of  the  City  of 
Poughkeepsie  was  known  as  the  First  Sprout.  West  of  Delafield  street 
the  banks  were  marshy  and  it  was  there  that  the  term  droogmakery  was 
applied. 

9.  Dwars.  Across,  athwart.  The  farm  of  Baltus  Barents  Van 
Kleeck  at  Poughkeepsie  was  made  up  of  three  water-lots  and  a  fourth, 
the  Dwars  or  Cross  Lot  (always  so  referred  to),  which  lay  athwart  the 
east  end  of  the  first  three. 

10.  Fonteyn  Kit.  Spring  Brook.  A  stream  now  known  by  the 
hybrid  name  of  “Fountain  Kill.”  Its  source  is  a  spring  (in  Dutch  a 
fonteyn)  in  Arlington,  north  of  Main  street,  which  in  late  years  has  been 
used  to  flood  an  adjacent  hollow  to  form  a  skating-pond  in  winter.  Its 
outlet  is  into  Jan  Casper’s  Kil  in  the  glen  south  of  the  open  air  theater  on 
the  campus  of  Vassar  College.  During  its  course  it  is  dammed  to  form 
the  first  Vassar  Lake,  on  the  west  side  of  Raymond  avenue.  Between 
Arlington  and  Jan  Casper’s  Kil  the  stream  takes  a  long  and  circuitous 
course  and  is  fed  by  a  network  of  small  meadow-runs,  largely  surface- 
water  and  hence  sometimes  dry.  The  purity  of  the  spring-source  of 
Fonteyn  Kil  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  (known  to  fishermen)  that  trout  will 
travel  its  length  and  avoid  its  tributaries.  As  a  whole,  the  flat  land 
traversed  by  the  Fonteyn  Kil  and  its  tributaries  has  quicksand  beneath  it. 

11.  Ganse  Bocht.  Goose  Cove.  Name  given  to  a  small  indentation 
in  the  east  shore  of  the  Hudson,  south  of  Rudco  and  north  of  Camelot. 
Compare  the  English  “bight”  with  the  Dutch  bocht.  Misspellings  of 
record  are:  gans  and  boght-bught.  Ganse  Bocht  carries  its  own  suggestion 
of  the  abundant  wild  life  in  the  Hudson  valley  in  the  colonial  period.  In 
that  connection  see:  Kraane  Vly,  Slangen  Klip  and  Wolvegat. 

12.  Hanebergh.  Cock  or  Rooster  Hill.  Name  given  to  high  ground 
that  is  popularly  known  to-day  as  Hornyback  (a  corruption  of  Hanebergh ) 
and  also  as  Cedar  Ridge.  Hanebergh  lies  between  the  farms  of  A.  B. 
Gray  and  James  E.  Sague  and  is  crossed  by  the  New  Hackensack  road. 
The  students  at  Vassar  know  it  as  Sunrise  Hill,  a  name  which  perpetuates 
the  idea  expressed  by  the  Dutch  farmers  in  Hanebergh. 

13.  Het  Oosten.  The  Eastward  or  the  Eastward  Neighborhood. 
The  general  locality  which  is  now  called  Arlington  was  referred  to  by 
the  first  settlers  of  Poughkeepsie  (who  lived  near  the  river)  as  Het  Oosten. 
The  Eastward  Neighborhood  was  reached  by  what  the  second  generation 
of  residents  called  East  Lane  (now  Main  street). 

14.  The  Hoeck  or  Lassenbergh.  The  Point  or  Lassen  Hill.  The 
high  land  extending  into  the  river,  now  known  as  New  Hamburgh  Point. 
Pieter  Pieterse  Lassen’s  so-called  patent  covered  the  locality.  The 
promontory  is  said  to  have  been  known  also  at  one  time  as  “High  Point” 
in  contradistinction  from  “Low  Point,”  now  Chelsea. 

15.  lepeboom.  Elm  tree.  Misspellings  of  record:  epere,  epiera. 
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16.  Jan  Casper’s  Kil.  Jan  Casper’s  Stream.  This  name  is  first 
found  in  1699  in  two  deeds  given  by  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler.  In  1688 
Pieter  Pieterse  Lassen  and  his  wife  (Catrina  Hofmeyer)  were  living  in  a 
house  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  stream.  Mrs.  Lassen  had  a  half-brother, 
Jan  Casperse  Hallenbeck  of  Albany  County,  in  whose  honor  the  stream 
that  passed  her  house  was  named.  Jan  Casper’s  Kil  rises  a  little  south 
of  Van  Wagner’s  Station  (Central  New  England  Railroad)  and  follows 
a  long  course  to  the  Hudson. 

17.  Jan  Casper’s  Vly.  Jan  Casper’s  Marsh.  The  timbered  bog 
through  which  Jan  Casper’s  Kil  flows  just  below  its  source.  The  vly  is 
south  of  the  Bedell  Road. 

18.  Jufrouw’s  Hoeck.  The  Madam’s  Point.  A  promontory  on 
the  west  shore  of  the  Hudson,  opposite  the  Poughkeepsie  Rural  Cemetery. 
The  New  Paltz  Patent  in  Ulster  County  was  granted  in  1677  in  such  a 
way  as  to  occasion  litigation  to  determine  whether  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  patent  fell  on  this  promontory  or  at  a  place  further  south.  No 
evidence  has  appeared  to  show  when  or  by  whom  Juffrouw’s  Hoeck  was 
named.  It  is  now  known  as  Blue  Point. 

19.  Kaele  Bergh.  Bare  Hill.  Name  given  to  a  rock-ledge  near 
the  junction  of  the  Specken  Kill  road  and  Cedar  avenue  in  the  town  of 
Poughkeepsie.  It  also  occurs  in  Marbletown,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 
Misspellings  are:  Cale  Berg,  Caulberg,  Calibar,  &c. 

20.  Kaele  Rugh.  Bare  Back.  Name  given  to  two  small  promon¬ 
tories  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Hudson,  south  of  the  present  Main  street 
dock  at  Poughkeepsie.  The  promontory  nearer  the  dock  is  the  one  com¬ 
monly  identified  with  the  name.  This  rock  is  perpendicular  on  the  river¬ 
side  and  quite  bare.  The  top  is  grassed  over  and  slopes  inland.  The 
name  “Bare  Back”  is  literally  descriptive.  See  Text-Reference  No.  89. 

21.  Kil.  In  the  Netherlands  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  word 
kil  was  used  to  designate  narrow  connecting  water-channels.  In  the 
Dutch  settements  in  America  it  was  applied  to  running  streams  and  was 
in  common  use.  The  English-speaking  inhabitants  corrupted  kil  into 
“kill,”  the  form  now  current. 

22-23.  Kraane  Vly,  Klyne  Kraane  Vly.  Crane  Marsh,  Little 
Crane  Marsh.  Two  swamps  on  the  Salt  Point  Road,  north  of  St.  Peter’s 
Cemetery.  The  cemetery  is  a  little  to  the  south  of  Klyne  Kraane  Vly. 
Like  Ganse  Bocht  the  crane  marshes  witness  to  the  bird-life  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

24.  Kreeck.  Stream,  brook,  creek. 

25.  Kreupelbosch.  Thicket,  copse,  low  growth.  Name  given  in 
several  localities  to  scrub  growth.  Misspelled:  Crupelbosoock,  Cripple- 
bush. 

26.  Kromme  Elleboog.  Crooked  Elbow.  Name  given  by  early 
navigators  to  the  bend  in  the  Hudson  near  Hyde  Park  and  West  Park.  It 
survives  in  mixed  Dutch  and  English  as  “Crum  Elbow.”  The  name  was 
extended  to  a  stream,  which  enters  the  river  at  Hyde  Park,  and  thence 
to  “Crum  Elbow  Precinct,”  a  civil  division  of  Dutchess  County,  through 
part  of  which  the  stream  had  its  course. 
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27.  Lange  Rak.  Long  Reach.  Name  for  the  straight  sailing  course 
on  the  Hudson  from  Kromme  Elleboog  to  Dans  Rammer.  English  pho¬ 
netic  spelling:  Long  Rock,  Long  Rack. 

28.  Morgen.  A  surface  measure,  equal  to  2.1  acres. 

29.  Noorschnut.  Norwegian  nut-tree.  Misspelled  “Noorsnut”  and 
applied  to  a  tree  on  De  Derde  Spruyt. 

30.  Pieten  Hoogte.  Piet’s  Hill.  “Piet”  may  have  been  Pieter 
Viele.  The  hill  was  probably  the  high  land  north  of  Gifford  avenue  and 
east  of  Delafield  street.  A  portion  of  this  ridge  was  also  mentioned  in 
the  first  deeds  as:  “the  hill  unto  the  pine  trees.” 

31.  Riet  Vly.  Thatch  Marsh.  Location  not  identified.  Probably 
north  of  the  Specken  Kill  road  and  west  of  Cedar  avenue. 

32.  Rust  Plaets.  Resting  Place.  Name  for  a  spring  on  the  land 
of  Mr.  John  Van  Benschoten,  south  of  the  City  of  Poughkeepsie,  and 
extended  from  the  spring  to  the  stream  issuing  therefrom.  The  pronun¬ 
ciation  is  “Rust  Plawts”  and  the  hybrid  spellings  are:  Rust  Place,  Rust 
Platz,  &c. 

33.  Slangen  Klip.  Snake  Cliff.  Name  given  to  the  promontory 
on  which  now  rests  the  eastern  support  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge.  In 
the  nineteenth  century  the  place  was  known  as  “Reynolds’  Hill.”  The 
final  n  in  Slangen  is  silent. 

34.  Slee  Crook.  Sleigh  Curve.  Name  for  a  white  oak  tree,  the 
branches  of  which  may  have  afforded  curved  limbs  suitable  for  runners 
for  a  sleigh. 

35.  Speck  zyn  kil.  Speck  his  brook.  Name  given  a  small  stream 
that  rises  in  a  spring,  opposite  the  Specken  Kill  school-house,  and  flows 
west  to  the  Hudson.  Speck  was  an  Indian  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood. 
Speck  zyn  kil  was  corrupted  by  English-speaking  residents  into  the  present 
form:  Specken  Kill.  A  Survey  of  the  Roads  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
published  in  1789  by  Christopher  Colles,  an  Irish  engineer,  indicates 
“Remarkable  Spring”  between  the  seventy-eighth  and  seventy-ninth 
milestones  on  the  New  York  and  Albany  Post  Road,  which  was  none 
other  than  Speck’s. 

36.  Spruyt.  Stream.  “Sprout”  is  a  corrupt  form  of  the  word. 

37.  Steene  Vlakte.  Stony  Plain.  Name  given  in  two  or  three 
places  along  the  Wappingers  Creek  where  there  is  high  flat  land,  from 
which  it  is  evident  (from  nearby  walls)  that  many  stones  have  been  taken. 
Misspellings  are:  Stien  Vlakten,  Steen  Vlakte,  &c.  Cuyler’s  Vlakte  is 
also  referred  to  at  an  unidentified  point  along  the  Wappingers. 

38.  Tweede  Vly.  Second  Swamp.  Name  for  a  swamp  on  the  Salt 
Point  Road  at  the  north  boundary-line  of  the  town  of  Poughkeepsie. 
Misspelled:  Tweady  Vly. 

39.  Val  Kil.  Fall  Stream.  Name  for  a  stream  with  waterfalls, 
which  has  a  long  course  through  the  town  of  Poughkeepsie. 

40.  Vly.  Contraction  of  the  seventeenth  century  valleye,  as  used 
to  designate  a  valley,  swamp,  morass,  shallow  pond,  a  depression  wet  in 
the  rainy  season,  &c.  Pronounced  as  if  spelled  in  English:  fly. 
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41.  Vlackje.  A  small  plain  or  flat.  Applied  west  of  Vassar  Lake 
on  the  present  Murphy  farm.  Also  applied  in  the  area  bounded  by  Main 
street,  Cherry  street  and  the  Val  Kil. 

42.  Wolvegat.  Wolves’  Hole.  Applied  to  a  high  narrow  strip  of 
land,  lying  between  two  limestone  ridges,  between  the  Wappingers  Creek 
and  Jan  Casper’s  Kil  and  south  of  the  Specken  Kil  Road.  Misspellings: 
Wolvegot,  Wolvergot  and  (in  1867)  Wolverinecot  Valley. 

English  Terms 

1.  Black  oak  staddle.  A  staddle  is  a  young  tree. 

2.  East  Lane.  Name  applied  to  what  is  now  Main  street,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  from  the  Court  House  east  to  Arlington.  In  1707  the  deed  for 
the  farm  of  Jan  Oosterom  provided  for  one  half  of  the  width  of  a  road 
between  Oosterom  and  his  neighbor  to  the  south,  Barent  Van  Kleeck. 
This  indicates  the  genesis  of  Main  street  between  Cherry  street  and  Innis 
avenue.  From  the  Court  House  to  Academy  street  East  Lane  followed 
the  southern  boundary  of  land  purchased  in  1697  by  Baltus  Barents  Van 
Kleeck  and  the  northern  boundary  of  land  conveyed  in  1709  to  Jacobus 
Van  Den  Bogaerdt  by  his  father,  Myndert  Harmense.  The  turns  in  the 
modern  Main  street  between  Academy  and  Cherry  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  street,  between  those  points,  had  its  beginnings  as  a  cross-cut 
over  private  land.  As  a  foot-  or  bridle-path  it  traversed  in  this  section 
the  Dwars  Lot  of  the  farm  of  Baltus  Barents  Van  Kleeck  and  followed  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  as  does  every  field-path. 

3.  Filkintown  Road.  Name  applied  in  the  eighteenth  century  to 
the  road  beginning  at  the  Court  House,  Poughkeepsie,  and  running  toward 
Sharon,  Ct.  Henry  Filkin  lived  at  Pittsburgh,  since  called  Washington 
Hollow,  east  of  the  present  Country  Club.  Filkintown,  named  for  him, 
was  a  hamlet,  built  upon  land  which  was  originally  owned  by  him.  The 
hamlet  consisted  of  a  mill,  a  wagon-shop,  blacksmith’s  shop,  etc,  clustered 
along  the  bank  of  the  stream  which  now  divides  the  Wodell  and  Dietrich 
properties  east  of  Millbrook. 

4.  Gallows  Tree.  Shown  on  the  map  of  the  Village  of  Poughkeepsie* 
1799.  Evidence  from  deeds  on  record  makes  it  possible  to  state  with 
certainty  that  the  Gallows  Tree,  a  white  oak,  stood  at  the  west  side  of  the 
New  York  and  Albany  Post  Road  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  property 
long  owned  by  the  late  J.  De  Peyster  Douw  and  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  land  of  the  late  Flavius  J.  Allen.  This  white  oak  was  a  corner- 
mark  in  1748  (standing  near  a  small  pond,  which  has  since  been  drained 
or  filled).  It  is  called  in  many  of  the  eighteenth  century  deeds  the  Gallows 
Tree,  which  is  an  old  and  well  known  term  in  rural  England  and  was  gener¬ 
ally  occasioned  by  a  fancied  shape  of  the  limbs. 

5.  Harrabine  Tree.  The  word  Harrabine  occurs  in  a  deed  in  legible 
script  but  no  interpretation  of  it  has  been  learned.  It  is  not  Dutch. 

6.  Harry's  Point.  Name  for  the  first  point  south  of  Mine  Point 
on  the  east  shore  of  the  Hudson,  as  found  on  the  map  of  the  Town  of 
Poughkeepsie  made  in  1798  by  Henry  Livingston,  Jr. 

7.  The  King's  Highway  or  the  King's  Way.  The  road  between 
New  York  and  Albany  before  1776. 
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8.  Old  Farm.  The  Sanders  and  Harmense  Patent  (more  particu¬ 
larly  described  in  preceding  pages)  was  sold  off  by  the  patentees  in  large 
homestead  farms,  on  which  the  purchasers  settled.  The  farms,  in  most 
instances,  were  inherited  by  descendants  of  the  purchasers  and,  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  generations,  were  sub-divided  among  numerous 
individuals.  In  the  many  deeds  on  record,  by  which  the  histories  of  these 
farms  may  be  traced,  an  original  unit  is  always  referred  to  as  the  Old 
Farm  (in  the  sense  of  the  homestead  of  the  first  owner).  The  boundaries 
of  the  several  Old  Farms  on  the  site  of  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie  were 
generally  the  beginnings  of  roads  and  the  later  sub-divisions  account  for 
many  streets. 

9.  Rob’s  Point.  In  the  survey  of  the  river-front,  made  in  1738  by 
Henry  Livingston,  this  name  was  given  to  the  first  point  on  the  east  shore 
of  the  Hudson  north  of  Slangen  Klip.  See:  Rob’s  Run. 

10.  Rob’s  Run.  In  the  survey  of  1738,  noted  above  under  number 
nine,  the  First  Sprout  was  called  Rob’s  Run.  The  only  explanation 
found  for  Rob’s  Run  (and  possibly  by  extension  for  Rob’s  Point )  is  that 
in  1735  Robert  Kidney  purchased  from  Pieter  Viele  a  lot  on  the  Post 
Road  which  was  one  hundred  yards  square.  The  lot  was  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  First  Sprout  and  on  the  east  by  “the  King’s  hy  road,” 
which  location  is  marked  on  the  map  of  the  Village  of  Poughkeepsie,  1799, 
as:  “R.  Kidney,  Old  House,”  and  “Kidney’s  Creek.”  Robert  Kidney, 
born  in  Albany  1708,  was  a  son  of  “Jan  Kidney”  or  “John  Cittene”  from 
Barbadoes.  What  this  surname  was  originally  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 

.11.  Slanting  Rock.  Name  for  the  second  point  south  of  Mine  Point 
on  the  east  shore  of  the  Hudson,  as  found  on  the  map  of  the  Town  of 
Poughkeepsie,  made  in  1798  by  Henry  Livingston,  Jr. 

12.  Sparr  Bridge  Slink.  East  of  South  Cherry  street,  city  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  and  adjoining  the  extension  of  Forbus  street,  is  a  place  known  in 
recent  years  as  “Lawlor’s  dump.”  This  spot  was  originally  a  wet  hollow, 
called  by  the  early  settlers  the  Sparr  Bridge  Slink,  slink  being  provincial 
English  for  marshy  meadow  land.  From  out  this  wet  hollow  there  still 
issues  a  meadow-run,  which — from  its  source  in  the  slink — takes  its  course 
south  across  College  avenue  to  Gregory  avenue.  There  it  turns  eastward 
and  runs  to  a  junction  with  the  Fonteyn  Kil  in  the  angle  that  is  formed 
by  College  and  Grand  avenues.  It  is  fed  by  several  lesser  runs,  which 
enter  it  from  the  slightly  higher  ground  along  Southeast  avenue,  the 
amount  of  water  varying  in  wet  and  dry  seasons.  The  deed  to  Barent 
Van  Kleeck  for  his  Old  Farm,  dated  1702,  shows  that  a  sparr  bridge  (pre¬ 
sumably  a  corduroy  affair)  was  then  in  existence  in  the  slink,  to  which 
it  gave  a  name. 

13.  Toft.  An  old  English  word,  meaning  variously  a  clearing,  an 
enclosed  piece,  a  green  knoll,  a  homestead.  It  occurs  in  the  phrase: 
“a  small  toft  or  parcel,”  the  land  conveyed  by  the  deed  lying  on  both  sides 
of  the  Val  Kil,  near  to  and  including  “the  uppermost  fall”  at  North 
Bridge  street. 
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Calendar  of  Sundry  Land  Papers 
For  the  Town  of  Poughkeepsie 

1680,  June  15. 

Indian  deed  to  Arnout  Cornelise  Viele.  Quoted  in  full,  ante:  page  13. 
Recorded:  Early  Records  of  Albany,  vol.  2,  page  72;  published:  New 
York  State  Library  Bulletin,  no.  9  (1916),  page  84. 

1683,  May  15. 

Indian  deed  to  Pieter  Lassen  and  Jan  Smeedes.  Quoted  in  full,  ante: 
page  16.  Recorded:  Albany  Notarial  Papers,  vol.  2,  page  446;  pub¬ 
lished:  New  York  State  Library  Bulletin,  no.  10  (1918),  page  556. 

1683,  May  16. 

Mortgage  given  by  an  Indian  to  Lawrence  van  Alen  and  Gerret  Lansing. 
Recorded:  Early  Records  of  Albany,  deeds,  vol.  3,  page  177;  published: 
New  York  State  Library  Bulletin,  no.  9  (1916),  page  182.  Partial  abstract: 

- May  16,  1683,  before  the  Magistrates,  a  Highland  Indian,  named 

Tapuas.  Tapuas  is  going  hunting;  he  owes  to  Law:  van  Ale  &  Gert. 
Lansing  24  beavers  for  merchandise  received  and  for  debt  taken  over  by 
them  from  others,  to  whom  Tapuas  is  indebted;  together  with  a  further 
loan  of  21  beavers,  making  45  beavers;  which  Tapuas  will  pay  Lawrence 
van  Ale  and  Gert.  Lansingh  (each  half),  when  he  comes  back  from  hunt¬ 
ing.  But,  if  he  dies  or  does  not  pay,  then  Tapuas  conveys  to  Law:  van 
Ale  and  Gert.  Lansingh  “his  land  lying  on  Hudson’s  river,  on  the  east 
shore,  obliquely  over  against  Danskamer,  being  a  flat  of  land,  lying  on 
the  west  side  of  a  kill,  named  Wynachkee,  beginning  from  the  second  falls, 
where  Aernout  Cornelise’s  claim  ends,”  “with  the  woodland  lying  thereby 
for  a  range  for  cattle.” 

See  also:  Collections  New  York  Historical  Society,  1893,  page  141,  will  of 
Lawrence  Van  Alen  of  Kinderhook,  proved  October  27,  1714.  The  will 
mentions  a  parcel  of  land,  bought  by  the  testator  in  company  with  the 
heirs  of  Geritt  Lansing,  at  Wappingers  Kill  near  Poughkeepsinck. 

See  also:  Cuyler  Patent,  below. 

Editor’s  Note: - The  land  on  which  Tapuas  gave  a  mortgage  on  May  16, 

1683,  was  sold  by  other  Indians  on  August  8,  1683,  to  Rombout  and 
Company.  The  latter  had  taken  out  on  February  8,  1682,  a  license  to 
purchase  and  they  received  a  confirmatory  patent  from  the  Crown  on 
October  17,  1685.  Van  Alen  and  Lansing  were  never  able  therefore  to 
acquire  title  to  or  possession  of  this  tract. 

1683,  August  8. 

Indian  deed  to  Rombout  and  Company.  Recited  in  text  of  Rombout 
Patent  (q.  v.). 

1685,  July  30. 

Indian  deed  to  Sanders  and  Harmense.  Recited  in  text  of  Sanders  and 
Harmense  (Minisinck)  Patent  (q.  v.). 
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1685,  October  17. 

Crown  Patent  issued  to  Rombout  and  Company.  Cited:  ante,  page  18. 
Recorded:  Office  of  Secretary  of  State,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Book  of  Patents, 
no.  5,  page  206. 

1685,  November  6. 

Petition  of  Arien  Tuenissen.  Cited:  ante,  page  12.  Recorded:  office 
of  Secretary  of  State,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Land  Papers,  vol.  2,  page  141. 

Partial  abstract: - Petition  of  Arien  Tuenissen;  in  the  Dutcheses  County, 

uppon  ye  East  Side  of  Hudsons  River,  there  lyeth  a  Certain  tract  of  Land 
bounded  on  ye  north  by  ye  land  of  Robert  Saunders  &  on  ye  South  by 
ye  land  of  Severen  Ten  hout,  and  on  ye  west  by  Hudsons  River  aforesd; 
which  sd  Peece  of  Land  lyeth  Convenient  for  Petitioner  to  Setle  uppon 
and  is  not  yet  Purchased  from  the  Indyans;  prays  a  License  to  Purchase 
Six  Hundred  Acres  of  ye  said  Land;  petition  granted,  provided  land  is  not 
already  appropriated;  purchase  to  be  made  before  last  day  of  March 
next;  and  patent  to  be  taken  out  before  ye  last  day  of  April,  next;  other¬ 
wise  this  to  be  void. 

1686,  May  28. 

Warrant  to  Maria  Sanders,  daughter  of  Robert  Sanders  of  Albany,  to 
purchase  land  of  the  Indians.  Recited  in  text  of  patent  to  Maria  Sanders 
(q.  v.). 

1686,  May  28. 

Indian  deed  to  Maria  Sanders.  Recited  in  text  of  patent  to  Maria 
Sanders  (q.  v.). 

1686,  October  24. 

Crown  Patent  issued  to  Maria  Sanders.  Recorded:  office  of  Secretary 
of  State,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Book  of  Patents,  no.  5,  page  578.  Partial  ab¬ 
stract:  - Maria  Sanders,  daughter  of  Robert  Sanders  of  Albany,  has 

purchased  land  of  the  Indians  by  virtue  of  a  warrant,  dated  May  28,  1686, 
and  a  deed,  dated  May  28,  1686;  “a  Certaine  Tract  or  Parcell  of  Land 
Lyeing  in  the  Long  Reach  on  the  East  Side  of  Hudsons  River,  on  the 
Wappings  Creek ,  Streaching  up  the  Creeke  on  a  Place  Called  Keeckach- 
kameeck,  and  again  Westerly  on  the  River  side  to  a  Place  Called  Aquware- 
sinck,  in  which  Bounds  is  Comprehended  three  Valleys  or  Marshes  and 
all  Creeks  and  Kills  that  Lyes  within  the  same,”  which  Land  “is  to  Con- 
taine  two  hundred  Acres  of  Land,  that  is  to  say  one  hundred  acres  of  Low 
or  Improveable  Land  and  one  hundred  Acres  of  Upland;”  and  Maria 
Sanders  applied  for  a  patent,  which  Governor  Dongan  now  grants. 

Editor’s  Note:  - This  transaction  was,  undoubtedly,  one  in  which 

Robert  Sanders  engaged  under  the  name  of  his  daughter.  Apparently 
the  land  lay  within  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Wappingers 
Creek  with  the  Hudson  River,  a  locality  with  which  the  Indian  was  closely 
identified  and  which  he  sold  to  white  purchasers  more  than  once.  See: 
deeds  to  Viele,  Rombout  and  Company,  Lewis  and  Clarke  and  the  mort¬ 
gage  to  van  Alen  and  Lansing.  The  valid  title  of  Rombout  and  Company 
superseded  all  other  claims.  The  Indian  term  Keeckachkameeck  is  ten¬ 
tatively  held  by  Mr.  Reginald  Pelham  Bolton  to  be  derived  from  kikhican 
(boundary)  and  ameck  (a  fishing  place),  while  Aquwaresinck  he  considers 
to  be  out  of:  acca  (over  against),  wares  (at  the  end  of)  and  inck  (a  place). 
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1686,  October  24. 

Crown  Patent  issued  to  Robert  Sanders  and  Myndert  Harmense.  Quoted 
in  part;  ante,  page  21.  Recorded:  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Book  of  Patents,  no.  5,  page  575.  Known  also  as  the  Minisinck 
Patent. 

1687,  May  24. 

License  to  Hendrick  Cuyler  of  Albany  to  purchase  land  in  the  Long  Reach. 
Recited  in  petition  of  his  son,  Johannes  Cuyler,  April  16,  1696  (q.  v.), 
and  in  the  Crown  Patent  granted  Johannes  Cuyler  (ante:  page  28). 

1688,  April  26. 

Indian  deed  to  Hendrick  Cuyler.  Recited  in  petition  of  his  son,  Johannes 
Cuyler,  April  16,  1696  (q.  v.),  and  in  the  Crown  Patent  granted  Johannes 
Cuyler  (ante:  page  28). 

1688,  June  2. 

Crown  Patent  issued  to  Peter  Schuyler  of  Albany.  Quoted  in  part, 
ante:  page  25.  Recorded:  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Book  of  Patents,  no.  6,  page  325. 

1691,  June  15. 

Mortgage,  given  by  Myndert  Harmense  of  Albany,  gunstocker,  to  Abra¬ 
ham  De  Peyster  of  New  York,  merchant.  Recorded:  office  of  the  Clerk 
of  Albany  County,  liber  4  of  deeds,  page  53.  Security  for  the  mortgage: 
a  half  interest  in  a  certain  parcel  of  land,  one  Dutch  mile  square,  the  land 
called  Menissing  and  Pockhapsing,  lying  north  of  the  land  now  or  late 
in  the  possession  of  Pieter,  the  Brewer;  the  land  is  held  now  or  late  in 
partnership  between  Myndert  Harmense  and  Robert  Sanders  of  Albany; 
it  is  now  or  late  in  the  possession  and  occupation  of  Baltus  Barents, 
Hendrick  Oostrand,  Jan  Oostrom,  Jan  Buys  and  Symon  Schoute,  as 
tenants  on  part  of  the  premises,  under  Myndert  Harmense  and  Robert 
Sanders;  the  condition  of  the  mortgage  is  that  Myndert  Harmense  is  to 
pay  Abraham  De  Peyster  £129.6.6  in  money,  or  23 6%  pounds  beaver, 
on  June  15,  1693. 

Editor’s  Note: - De  Peyster  still  held  the  above  mortgage  on  December 

11,  1702.  On  that  date  John  Harperding  of  New  York  City  paid  to  him 
£90  (see:  records  of  the  Clerk  of  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  deeds,  liber  AA, 
page  342)  in  cancellation  of  the  portion  of  the  mortgage  covering  a  tract 
of  land  purchased  July  30,  1702,  by  Barent  Van  Kleeck.  Harperding’s 
wife  was  Van  Kleeck’s  aunt.  The  security  given  by  Harmense  to  De 
Peyster  is  described  as  a  tract  “one  Dutch  mile  square,”  a  measure  equiva¬ 
lent  to  4.611  statute  miles.  This  was  a  generous  approximation  of  the 
extent  of  the  Sanders  and  Harmense  Patent  but  it  affords  support  to 
the  analysis  of  the  boundaries  of  the  patent  presented  on  page  25. 

1692,  June  11. 

Mortgage,  given  by  Myndert  Harmense  of  Dutchess  County  to  Philip 
French  of  New  York  City.  Recorded :  office  of  the  Clerk  of  Ulster  County, 
N.  Y.,  deeds,  liber  AA,  page  233.  Security  for  the  mortgage:  a  half 
interest  in  a  parcel  of  land  of  600  acres  in  the  Long  Rack  in  Dutchess 
County;  known  by  the  name  of  Pokeetsin  and  Mennesin;  the  parcel 
bounded  south  by  Hendrick  Kylers,  deceased;  north  by  Marica  Saunders; 
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west  by  Albany  river;  the  parcel  held  in  partnership  between  Myndert 
Harmense  and  Robert  Sanders;  the  condition  of  the  mortgage  is  that 
Myndert  Harmense  is  to  pay  Philip  French  in  full  by  June  11,  1694. 
Mortgage  assigned  May  29,  1700,  by  Philip  French  to  John  Hendricks 
D’Bruyne  of  New  York  City. 

Editor’s  Note:  - The  description  in  this  mortgage  leads  to  the  sup¬ 

position  that  the  land  pledged  as  security  was  not  a  portion  of  the  Mini- 
sinck  Patent.  The  claims  of  Hendrick  Cuyler  and  Maria  Sanders  were 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  present  township  of  Poughkeepsie  and  this 
security  lay  between  their  parcels.  The  existence  of  the  mortgage  sug¬ 
gests  that  there  was  an  unrecorded  Indian  deed  to  Sanders  and  Harmense 
for  land  in  this  locality.  The  claim  however  could  not  stand  before  the 
legal  titles  of  Rombout  and  Company  and  Peter  Schuyler. 

1696,  April  16. 

Petition  of  Johannes  Cuyler  of  Albany  for  a  patent  for  several  parcels  of 
land.  Recorded:  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Land 
Papers,  vol.  2,  page  227.  Partial  abstract  (document  badly  defaced) : 
petitioner’s  father,  on  May  24,  1687,  had  a  license  to  purchase  600  acres 
of  land  up  Hudson’s  river  on  (the  east  side  of)  the  same  at  a  place  called 
Long  Reach  (with)  150  acres  of  (flats)  *****  the  26th  of  April,  1688 
*****  land  on  the  East  side  Hudson’s  *****  flats  (in  the  Long 
Reach)  between  Esopus  and  the  highlands,  bounded  upon  Majr  Schuyler, 
Robt  Sanders  and  Myndert  Harmense;  and  Another  tract  of  upland 
meadow,  opposite  thereunto,  on  the  east  side  of  Wappings  Kill,  bounded 
upon  Majr  Schuyler  and  Sanders  and  Meindert,  as  by  the  Indian  deed 
appears;  also  a  parcel  of  land  conveyed  to  Lawrence  van  Ale  and  Gerry t 
Lansing,  on  the  east  side  of  Hudson’s  river,  slenting  to  dancing  kamer, 
being  a  flat  or  meadow  with  upland  adjoining,  which  has  come  lawfully 
to  right  of  petitioner. 

1697,  May  27. 

Petition  of  Johannes  Cuyler  of  Albany  for  a  hearing  on  the  objections 
raised  against  his  patent  by  Colonel  Van  Cortland  and  Colonel  Peter 
Schuyler.  Recorded:  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Land 
Papers,  vol.  2,  page  239. 

1697,  September  2. 

Crown  Patent  issued  to  Johannes  Cuyler  of  Albany.  Quoted  in  part, 
ante:  page  28.  Recorded:  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Book  of  Patents  no.  7,  page  143. 

Editor’s  Note: - Johannes  Cuyler,  who  obtained  a  patent  for  land  in 

the  Long  Reach  in  1697,  was  a  son  of  Hendrick  Cuyler  of  Albany.  Hen¬ 
drick  Cuyler  took  out  the  license  to  purchase  and  received  an  Indian 
deed.  Johannes,  his  son,  secured  a  patent  and  obtained  possession  of  a 
portion  of  the  land  bought  by  Hendrick,  as  is  more  fully  referred  to,  ante : 
page  28.  The  upland  meadow  on  the  east  side  of  Wappings  Kill 
mentioned  in  the  petition)  and  the  parcel  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ml  (mort¬ 
gaged  by  Tapuas  to  van  Ale  and  Lansing),  which  Cuyler  petitioned  for, 
he  failed  to  obtain  as  the  Rombout  Patent  covered  them. 

1701,  November  6. 

Petition  of  Leigh  Atwood,  Richard  Slater,  Abraham  Staats  &  Co.  for 
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license  to  purchase  from  the  Indians  a  tract  in  Dutchess  County.  Re¬ 
corded:  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Land  Papers,  vol.  3, 
page  16.  The  description  of  the  land  reads  in  part:  “the  southern  bounds 
of  which  (tract)  are  the  Fishkill;  bounded  by  the  lands  of  Caleb  Heath- 
cote  &  Co.;  to  the  northward  bounded  with  the  lands  of  Peter  Schuyler 
and  Joachim  Staats;  and  to  the  eastward  by  Wayping  Creek. 

Editor’s  Note: - The  Rombout  Patent  covered  the  land  petitioned  for. 

1701,  November  7. 

Covenant  of  Samuel  Staats  and  Derick  Vandenberg  of  Dutchess  County. 
Recorded:  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Land  Papers,  vol. 
3,  page  16.  The  covenant  allows  “a  patent  to  pass  to  Leigh  Atwood  &  Co., 
including  one  mile  in  front,  to  ye  waterside  in  ye  middle  of  our  land,  as 
shall  be  judged  by  a  surveyor  to  be  ye  most  convenient  passage  to  ye 
lands  granted  to  ye  said  Leigh  Atwood  &  Co.  behind  us.” 

Editor’s  Note: - The  land  of  Staats  and  Van  Der  Burgh  was  presumably 

within  the  Schuyler  Patent.  The  Atwood  claim  was  worthless. 

1704,  April  15. 

Petition  of  Pieter  Lausing  and  Arnout  Viele,  quoted  in  full,  ante:  page 
15.  Recorded:  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Land 
Papers,  vol.  3,  page  183. 

1704,  May  20. 

Crown  Patent  issued  to  Pieter  Laesing.  Discussed  in  preceding  pages. 
Recorded:  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Book  of  Patents, 
no.  7,  page  247. 

1712,  October  8. 

Indian  deed  to  George  Clarke  and  Leonard  Lewis  of  New  York  City. 
Recorded:  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Land  Papers, 
vol.  5,  page  124.  Quoted  in  part,  ante:  page  49,  under  text-reference 
no.  43. 

Editor’s  Note:  - This  deed  was  worthless  as  the  land  was  covered  by 

the  Rombout  Patent. 

1721,  February  9. 

Petition  of  Catharine  Brett  for  a  warrant  for  a  survey  of  her  land  on  the 
Wappings  Kill.  Recorded:  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Land  Papers,  vol.  8,  page  42. 

1721,  July  7. 

Petition  of  Catharina  Brett  for  protection  from  the  Indians  while  making 
a  survey  of  her  land  on  the  Wappings  Kill.  Recorded:  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Land  Papers,  vol.  8,  page  54.  Quoted 
in  part,  ante:  page  50,  under  text-reference  no.  49. 

1738 

Survey  of  the  east  shore  of  the  Hudson  River  from  Mine  Point  to  Kromme 
Elleboog,  made  in  1738  by  Henry  Livingston  of  Poughkeepsie.  The 
original  survey  is  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  Dutchess  County  under: 
“Partitions,  Surveys  and  Maps  prior  to  1878.”  Map  no.  5,  reproduced 
opposite  page  80,  is  based  on  this  survey.  The  survey  is  copied  in  full 
below,  with  editorial  punctuation. 
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“Survey  of  ye  River 

Begining  at  the  Mine  Pt.; - then  north,  23  degrees  east,  7  chains 

79  links  (Yuff.  bears  north,  81  degrees  west)  abt.  20  links  from  Shoar; 

- then  north,  16  degrees  50  minutes  east,  10  chains  50  links  (ye  Little 

run  of  Conck.  bears  south,  72  degrees  50  minutes  east,  3  chains  80  links); 

- same  cours  12  chains  (till  ye  midle  of  the  pt  between  C  and  Willet); 

- then  north,  1  degree  east,  15  chains  50  links  (ye  pt  on  ye  north  of 

Willet  50  links  from  Shore); - same  Course  9  chains  (till  over  against 

ye  run  of  Freer,  which  bears  East  7  chains  70  links);  - Same  Course 

till  ye  pt  of  Freer’s  Cove,  7  chains  to  the  north  part  of  ye  point; - then 

north,  2  degrees  50  minutes  east,  27  chains  (to  ye  pt  to  ye  South  of  Ger- 

brantz  Run,  about  3  chains) ; - then  north,  13  degrees  90  minutes  west, 

10  chains  63  links; - then  north,  5  degrees  west,  13  chains,  abt  20  links 

from  a  point; - then  north,  9  degrees  50  minutes  east,  9  chains  50  links, 

till  over  agst  ye  second  Call  Rugh  (20  chains  in  all  to  the  Middle  of  Call 

Rugh );  - then  a  off  Sett,  north,  65  degrees  west,  55  links;  - then 

north,  22  degrees  50  minutes  east,  31  chains  44  links  to  ye  Shop  windows; 
29  chains  42  links  To  the  stake,  from  Call  rugh;  Right  over  ye  Mills;  ye 
Rott  of  a  Tree  on  ye  Top  of  ye  falls  Bears  south,  52  degrees  east;  ye  Mill 
door  south,  77  degrees  50  minutes  east;  ye  Sellar  door  of  the  house  north, 
51  degrees  east;  between  ye  stake  in  ye  (Ice?)  to  ye  south  pt  of  the  Cove 

1  chain; - from  the  Stake  north,  29  degrees  west,  5  chains; - then 

north,  5  degrees  west,  7  chains  over  against  the  Slange  Klip;  - then 

north,  17  degrees  50  minutes  east,  17  chains  50  links  (Rob’s  Run  Bears 
north,  82  degrees  east;  a  Rock  in  ye  midle  of  the  Bite,  south  69  degrees 

east,  7  chains  63  links); - same  Course  9  chains  55  links  Till  opposite 

to  Rob’s  pt.; - then  north,  4  degrees  50  minutes  east,  17  chains  34  links 

(the  Breadth  of  the  Bite  abt  5  chains)  To  the  first  south  Point,  abt  50 

links  to  ye  southward  of  the  Dicke  Punt; - then  north,  13  degrees  east, 

13  chains  60  links  (in  the  Midle  of  these  point  is  a  Small  pt  between  Two 
Coves,  abt  50  links  from  ye  Course,  Distance  5?)  Till  ye  Midle  of  a  pt.; 

- Then  north,  17  degrees  east,  22  chains  47  links.  Right  opposite  a 

Sharp  pt.,  a  Little  to  the  South wd  of  a  Little  Run  of  water,  ye  pt  marked 

with  MH; - Then  north,  16  degrees  east,  23  chains  93  (10  chains  Till 

over  against  I.  Emons  Landing,  his  Rock  is  3  chains  17  links)  Till  over 

against  the  first  point  to  the  southward  of  old  Magiel’s  Landing; - then 

north,  7  degrees  50  minutes  east  (4  chains  over  the  Landing)  25  chains 
73  links  till  over  agt  a  pt.  To  ye  Southward  of  (abt  1  chain)  P.  P.  Landing, 

ye  pt  marked  P.  P.;  - Then  north,  6  degrees  east,  5  chains  60  links 

(4  chains  till  on  ye  End  of  ye  Point  on  ye  south  of  the  meadow),  Till 

opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  run  (which  bears  due  east,  5  chains); - 

Then  north,  11  degrees  east,  10  chains  27  links  To  ye  North  Point  of 

the  old  wilt's  fly,  its  Sort  of  an  Island; - then  to  the  first  Large  point  to 

ye  North  wd  of  ye  fly,  north,  8  degrees  west,  7  chains  12; - then  north, 

50  minutes  east,  4  chains  52  links,  Till  ye  Dicke  Punt,  ye  letter  F ; - Then 

north,  19  degrees  east,  17  chains  (9  chains  50  links  over  against  Gay’s 
Landing,  in  ye  Midle  of  ye  Bite,  abt  4  chains  deep) ; - then  north,  6  de¬ 

grees  east,  28  chains  (8  chains  to  Hagaman’s  Landing,  abt  4  chains  deep, 

10  chains  To  ye  pt  of  the  Northward  of  ye  Bite) ; - Then  north  8  degrees 

east,  25  chains,  on  the  south  pt  of  Marytie’s  Kill,  abt  3  chains  from  the 
Creek;  - Then  to  the  North  Point  of  the  Kill,  north  9  degrees  west, 
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“Survey  of  ye  River 

Begining  at  the  Mine  Pt.; - then  north,  23  degrees  east,  7  chains 

79  links  (Yuff.  bears  north,  81  degrees  west)  abt.  20  links  from  Shoar; 

- then  north,  16  degrees  50  minutes  east,  10  chains  50  links  (ye  Little 

run  of  Conck.  bears  south,  72  degrees  50  minutes  east,  3  chains  80  links); 

- same  cours  12  chains  (till  ye  midle  of  the  pt  between  C  and  Willet); 

- then  north,  1  degree  east,  15  chains  50  links  (ye  pt  on  ye  north  of 

Willet  50  links  from  Shore); - same  Course  9  chains  (till  over  against 

ye  run  of  Freer,  which  bears  East  7  chains  70  links); - Same  Course 

till  ye  pt  of  Freer’s  Cove,  7  chains  to  the  north  part  of  ye  point; - then 

north,  2  degrees  50  minutes  east,  27  chains  (to  ye  pt  to  ye  South  of  Ger- 

brantz  Run,  about  3  chains); - then  north,  13  degrees  90  minutes  west, 

10  chains  63  links; - then  north,  5  degrees  west,  13  chains,  abt  20  links 

from  a  point; - then  north,  9  degrees  50  minutes  east,  9  chains  50  links, 

till  over  agst  ye  second  Call  Rugh  (20  chains  in  all  to  the  Middle  of  Call 

Rugh );  - then  a  off  Sett,  north,  65  degrees  west,  55  links;  - then 

north,  22  degrees  50  minutes  east,  31  chains  44  links  to  ye  Shop  windows; 
29  chains  42  links  To  the  stake,  from  Call  rugh;  Right  over  ye  Mills;  ye 
Rott  of  a  Tree  on  ye  Top  of  ye  falls  Bears  south,  52  degrees  east;  ye  Mill 
door  south,  77  degrees  50  minutes  east;  ye  Sellar  door  of  the  house  north, 
51  degrees  east;  between  ye  stake  in  ye  (Ice?)  to  ye  south  pt  of  the  Cove 

1  chain; - from  the  Stake  north,  29  degrees  west,  5  chains;  - then 

north,  5  degrees  west,  7  chains  over  against  the  Slange  Klip;  - then 

north,  17  degrees  50  minutes  east,  17  chains  50  links  (Rob’s  Run  Bears 
north,  82  degrees  east;  a  Rock  in  ye  midle  of  the  Bite,  south  69  degrees 

east,  7  chains  63  links); - same  Course  9  chains  55  links  Till  opposite 

to  Rob’s  pt.; - then  north,  4  degrees  50  minutes  east,  17  chains  34  links 

(the  Breadth  of  the  Bite  abt  5  chains)  To  the  first  south  Point,  abt  50 

links  to  ye  southward  of  the  Dicke  Punt; - then  north,  13  degrees  east, 

13  chains  60  links  (in  the  Midle  of  these  point  is  a  Small  pt  between  Two 
Coves,  abt  50  links  from  ye  Course,  Distance  5?)  Till  ye  Midle  of  a  pt.; 

- Then  north,  17  degrees  east,  22  chains  47  links,  Right  opposite  a 

Sharp  pt.,  a  Little  to  the  South wd  of  a  Little  Run  of  water,  ye  pt  marked 

with  MH; - Then  north,  16  degrees  east,  23  chains  93  (10  chains  Till 

over  against  I.  Emons  Landing,  his  Rock  is  3  chains  17  links)  Till  over 

against  the  first  point  to  the  southward  of  old  Magiel’s  Landing; - then 

north,  7  degrees  50  minutes  east  (4  chains  over  the  Landing)  25  chains 
73  links  till  over  agt  a  pt.  To  ye  Southward  of  (abt  1  chain)  P.  P.  Landing, 

ye  pt  marked  P.  P.;  - Then  north,  6  degrees  east,  5  chains  60  links 

(4  chains  till  on  ye  End  of  ye  Point  on  ye  south  of  the  meadow),  Till 

opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  run  (which  bears  due  east,  5  chains); - 

Then  north,  11  degrees  east,  10  chains  27  links  To  ye  North  Point  of 

the  old  wilt’s  fly,  its  Sort  of  an  Island; - then  to  the  first  Large  point  to 

ye  North  wd  of  ye  fly,  north,  8  degrees  west,  7  chains  12; - then  north, 

50  minutes  east,  4  chains  52  links,  Till  ye  Dicke  Punt,  ye  letter  F; - Then 

north,  19  degrees  east,  17  chains  (9  chains  50  links  over  against  Gay’s 
Landing,  in  ye  Midle  of  ye  Bite,  abt  4  chains  deep) ; - then  north,  6  de¬ 

grees  east,  28  chains  (8  chains  to  Hagaman’s  Landing,  abt  4  chains  deep, 

10  chains  To  ye  pt  of  the  Northward  of  ye  Bite) ; - Then  north  8  degrees 

east,  25  chains,  on  the  south  pt  of  Marytie’s  Kill,  abt  3  chains  from  the 
Creek;  - Then  to  the  North  Point  of  the  Kill,  north  9  degrees  west, 
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12  chains  35  links; - Then  north,  6  degrees  50  minutes  east,  10  chains, 

Till  on  a  Sharp  Point  a  Little  to  the  Northward  of  a  small  run; - Then 

north,  11  degrees  west,  33  chains,  Till  Creed’s  Landing,  2  chains  from 

Shore  (this  Turn  abt  5  chains  deep  Throughout);  - then  north,  53 

degrees  west,  14  chains  52  links  (10  chains  right  over  ye  Run),  till  between 

Two  points; - then  north,  20  degrees  50  minutes  west,  24  chains,  Till 

a  Sharp  pt  with  a  Small  Pine  Tree  on  ye  pt; - then  north,  24  degrees 

west,  14  chains  63  links  on  a  pt.;  - then  north,  4  degrees  60  minutes 

west,  17  chains  40  links  To  Crom  Elbow  Point  (made  an  offset,  one  west, 
4  chains) ;  from  there  ye  midle  of  ye  Esopus  Island  bears  north,  7  degrees 
50  minutes  east;  ye  Big  Bluff  pt  to  ye  Southward  south,  4  degrees  east; 
the  Big  Point  to  ye  (s.  e.P)  of  ye  meadow  north,  8  degrees  east.” 

Editor’s  Note: - The  survey,  above,  supplies  a  number  of  place-names 

current  in  1738,  only  two  of  which  survive  to-day,  namely, — Mine  Point 
and  “Call  Rugh,”  the  latter  now  usually  rendered  “Call  Rock”  (see: 

Kaele  Rugh,  ante,  page  - ).  Two  others, — “Yuff.”  (for  Jujfrouw’s 

Hoeck )  and  Slangen  Klip  (for  Reynolds’  Hill)  are  still  remembered  but 
not  commonly  used.  Starting  from  Mine  Point  and  coming  north  along 
the  shore  of  the  river  the  other  names  can  be  explained  as  follows: 

“Ye  Little  run  of  Conck.”  The  stream  crossing  the  land  of  John 
Concklin,  the  property  now  owned  by  the  Poughkeepsie  Rural  Cemetery. 

“Willet.”  Not  identified. 

“Ye  run  of  Freer”  and  “Freer’s  Cove.”  The  stream  which  crosses 
the  post-road  south  of  the  warehouse  of  the  National  Biscuit  Company 
was,  in  1738,  the  southern  boundary  line  of  the  land  of  Abraham  Freer. 
The  cove  was  at  its  mouth. 

“Gerbrantz  Run.”  The  stream  which  enters  the  Hudson  near  the 
foot  of  Pine  Street.  “Jan  De  Graef”  (Jean  le  Conte)  owned  a  farm 
extending  from  this  stream  north  to  (approximately)  Church  street. 
He  died  about  1734  and  his  widow  married  Lawrence  Gerbrantz. 

“The  shop,  the  mill,  the  house,  the  falls”  were  all  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Val  Kil. 

“Rob’s  Run”  and  “Rob’s  Point”  were  the  first  stream  and  the  first 
point  north  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge. 

“Dicke  Punt.”  The  second  point  north  of  the  Bridge. 

“I.  Emons’  Landing.”  John  Emons  river-frontage  was  approxi¬ 
mately  between  the  present  municipal  pumping-station  and  the  estate 
of  Mrs.  John  F.  Winslow. 

“Old  Magiel’s  Landing.”  In  1699  Michel  Parmentier  bought  a  farm 
with  a  frontage  on  the  Hudson  extending  from  the  present  township  line 
southward  to  the  stream  which  crosses  the  land  of  Mrs.  John  F.  Winslow, 
that  is:  from  “Wareskeek”  to  “de  derde  Spruyt.” 

“P.  P.  Landing.”  Michel  Parmentier  conveyed  the  northerly  third 
of  his  farm  to  his  son,  Pierre  Parmentier,  the  frontage  now  owned  by  the 
Hudson  River  State  Hospital. 

“The  old  wilt’s  fly.”  The  wet  valley  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
town  of  Poughkeepsie,  called  by  the  Dutch:  de  oude  wilt  zyn  vly.  It  now 
divides  the  properties  of  Mrs.  John  A.  Roosevelt  and  the  Hudson  River 
State  Hospital. 

The  remaining  names  mentioned  in  the  survey  ( Dicke  Punt  with 
letter  F;  Gay’s  and  Hagaman’s  and  Creed’s  Landings  and  Mary  tie’s 
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Kill)  belong  in  the  town  of  Hyde  Park  and  are  not  within  the  scope  of 
this  article. 


The  Putative  “Poughkeepsie  Patent” 


May  27,  1697,  a  patent  for  land  in  Dutchess  County  was  issued,  which  is 
known  as  the  Nine  Partners  Patent.  One  of  the  nine  patentees,  Hendrick 
Ten  Eyck,  mariner,  of  New  York  City,  sold  in  1698  one-fourth  of  his 
one-ninth  interest  in  the  Nine  Partners  Patent  to  John  Rodman  and 
William  Huddleston  of  New  York  who,  in  1699,  conveyed  this  right  to 
Thomas  Rathbone  of  Block  Island.  Thereafter,  at  various  dates,  Rath- 
bone  conveyed  to  each  of  his  several  children  one-seventh  shares  in  his 
purchase.  The  above  conveyances  are  on  record  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk 
of  Dutchess  County  in  liber  one  of  deeds,  pages  25,  103,  112,  113,  115, 
116,  264,  266.  In  the  first  six  deeds  the  land  is  described  as  a  tract  in 
Dutchess  County,  called  “Pokeepsinck,”  “Pecapesy,”  “Pocapshe,” 
“Pecapshe,”  “Pocapsey.”  In  the  last  two  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  Nine 
Partners  Patent,  thus  correcting  the  error  previously  made.  The  state¬ 
ment  on  pages  51,  358,  359  of  James  H.  Smith’s  History  of  Dutchess  County 
that  a  “Poughkeepsie  Patent,”  embracing  most  of  the  town  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  was  granted  to  Hendrick  Ten  Eyck  and  eight  others  in  1697, 
was  based  upon  the  first  two  or  three  deeds  cited  above,  the  later  transfers 
(in  which  the  error  was  corrected)  being  overlooked.  The  “Pough¬ 
keepsie  Patent”  was  an  assumption,  only,  and  a  mistaken  one. 
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Abaquage,  60 

Adriance  Memorial  Library,  IV,  54 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Ill,  4,  8,  9,  11,  12,  13, 
16,  19,  25,  37,  38,  53,  55,  59,  60, 
77,  78 

Albany  River,  78 
Algonquian,  3 
Allen,  Flavius  J.,  73 
Annals  of  a  Century-Old  Business,  51 
Apoghkeepsingh,  I,  61 
Apokeepsinck,  32,  43,  62,  63,  68 
Apokeepsing,  I,  II,  III,  32,  33,  43, 
51,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65,  66,  68 
Apokeepsink,  III,  33,  62,  64,  66,  68 
Apopeesing,  30,  31,  33,  68 
Apoquogue,  60 
Appaquogue,  60 
Aquwaresinck,  76 

Archivist  of  State  of  New  York,  IV, 
67 

Arlington,  N.  Y.,  25,  26,  30,  57,  67, 
70,  73 

Arrowheads,  58 
Atwood,  Leigh,  78,  79 

Back  Road,  The,  26 
Barber  and  Howe’s  Hist.  Coll.  State 
of  New  York,  I,  62 
Barents,  Baltus;  see:  Van  Kleeck, 
Baltus  Barents 

Barents,  Elsie;  see:  Sanders,  Mrs. 
Robert 

Barn  in  1697,  39,  58 
Barnard,  Frederic,  IV 
Barnegat,  69 

Barnse,  Balthazar;  see:  Van  Kleeck, 
Baltus  Barents 

Beauchamp,  William  M.,  II,  64,  65 
Bedell  Road,  The,  26,  71 
Beekman,  N.  Y.,  Town  of,  60 
Belfast,  Ireland,  57 
Bergen,  N.  J.,  38,  55 
Beverwyck,  4,  6,  42,  53 
Binnen  Kil,  69 

Blackie,  The  Rev.  William  R.,  58,  67 
Blue  Point,  5,  71 
Bolton,  Reginald  Pelham,  67,  76 
Boston,  6 

Brett,  Catharine,  20,  22,  79 
Brett,  House  of  Madam,  50 
Brett,  Madam,  19,  31 


Brett,  Petition  of  Catharina,  20,  50, 
79 

Brett,  Roger,  20 

Brewer,  Pieter  the,  12,  21,  25,  26,  28 
Bridge,  The  Poughkeepsie,  38,  70, 
72,  81 

Bridle-path,  42 

Brookside,  25 

Bruyn,  Gertruid,  13 

Bruyn,  Jacobus,  13 

Burial  Ground  of  Dutch  Church,  40 

Burial  Ground  of  Lassen  Family,  21 

Bushwick,  L.  I.,  56 

Buys,  Ariaen,  58 

Buys,  Jan,  38,  41,  58,  77 

Bylsteel  Tree,  69 

Call  Rock,  62,  81 
Call  Rugh,  54,  80,  81 
Camelot,  N.  Y.,  67,  70 
Camp,  Indian,  58 
Camp-sites,  Indian,  41,  43 
Casket,  The  Rural,  I,  III,  61 
Casper,  Jan;  see:  Hallenbeck 
Cavanza  Vly,  67 
Cavergne  Vly,  67 
Cedar  avenue,  54,  71,  72 
Cedar  Ridge,  70 

Cemetery,  Poughkeepsie  Rural,  15, 
16,  34,  36,  71,  81 
Cemetery,  St.  Peter’s,  71 
Cemetery,  Wappingers  Falls,  14,  49 
Census  of  Dutchess  County,  40,  55 
Census  of  Indians,  58 
Charles  II  of  England,  10 
Chelsea,  N.  Y.,  70 
Christ  Church,  Poughkeepsie,  52 
Church-site  presented,  40 
City-Historian,  Poughkeepsie,  IV 
Clarke,  George,  49,  76,  79 
Clerk  of  Dutchess  County,  III,  IV 
Cliffdale,  26 
Clinton,  Charles,  20 
Colden,  Cadwallader,  19,  50,  52 
Collins,  Joseph,  37 
Concklin,  John,  35,  36,  81 
Convanie  Vly,  67 
Counties  in  New  York,  10 
County,  The  Dutchess’s,  10,  12,  17,  76 
Court  House,  40,  61,  62,  73 
Cornelise,  Arnout;  see:  Viele 
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Covansie  Vly,  67 
Crom  Elbow  Point,  81 
Crooked  Elbow,  4 
Cross  Lot,  54,  70 

Crown  Patents,  10,  11,  17,  21,  76,  77, 
78,  79 

Crum  Elbow  Creek,  71 
Crum  Elbow  Precinct,  71 
Cuer,  John,  21 
Cuyler,  see:  Kuiler,  Kylers 
Cuyler,  Hendrick,  77,  78 
Cuyler,  Henry,  29 

Cuyler,  Johannes,  27,  28,  49,  77,  78 
Cuyler  Patent,  11,  17,  27,  28,  49,  77, 
78 

Cuyler’s  Vlackte,  28,  50,  72 

Dance  Chamber;  see:  Dans  Kammer 
Dancing  Kamer;  see:  Dans  Kammer 
Danckaerts,  Jasper,  8,  9,  11,  48 
Dans  kamer;  see:  Dans  Kammer 
Dans  Kammer,  4,  5,  9,  13,  27,  28,  69, 
72,  75,  78 

Dartmouth,  Earl  of,  10 
Daughton,  Joseph  C.,  IV 
D’Bruyn,  John  Hendricks,  78 
De  Derde  Spruyt,  69,  72,  81 
Deed  from  Indians  to  Clark  and 
Lewis,  79;  to  Hendrick  Cuyler, 
77,  78;  to  Rombout  and  Company, 
17,  75;  to  Sanders  and  Harmense, 
75,  78;  to  Viele,  11,  13,  14,  15, 
17,  20,  76 

Deed  from  Massany  to  Lassen  and 
Smeedes,  12,  13,  16,  17,  66,  74 
Deed  from  Viele  to  Lassen,  12,  20 
Deed  to  Balthazar  Van  Cleake  of 
Long  Rock,  39,  54 
Deeds,  Indian;  see:  Indian 
DeGarmo,  Frank,  22 
DeGraeff,  Jan,  55,  56,  57,  81 
DeGraeff,  Widow  of  Jan,  81 
DeGraeff,  Farm  of  Jan,  57,  81 
DeGrave,  John;  see:  DeGraeff 
Delaware  Indians,  3,  63 
De  Oude  Wilt  Zyn  Vly,  23,  69,  80,  81 
Deposition  as  to  Rust  Plaets,  34,  35, 
36,  37,  41 

Deputy  Surveyor-General  of  New 
York,  50 

DePeyster,  Abraham,  38,  77 
Dicke  Punt,  69,  70,  80,  81 
Dongan,  Governor,  21,  39,  76 
Douw,  J.  DePeyster,  73 
Droogmakery,  70 
Dutch,  The,  4,  6,  7,  8 
Dutch  Proverb,  7,  47 


Dutchess  County,  II,  15,  19,  20,  25, 
28,  29,  37,  39,  40,  48,  50,  55,  56, 
61,  64,  69,  71,  77,  79,  82 
Dutchess  County, 

P.  H.  Smith’s  Hist,  of,  63 
J.  H.  Smith’s  Hist,  of,  29,  51,  63, 
82 

Hasbrouck’s  Hist,  of,  66 
Dutchess  County  Historical  Society, 
IV 

Dutchess  Turnpike,  56 
Dutchess’s  County,  The,  10,  12,  17,  76 
Dwars  Lot,  54,  70,  73 

Eagle,  The  Poughkeepsie,  66 

East  Lane,  56,  70,  73 

Eastward  Neighborhood,  30,  57,  70 

Emons,  John,  80,  81 

England,  8,  10 

English,  The,  4,  6,  7,  8,  10 

Esopus,  4,  6,  8,  9,  59,  78 

Esopus  Creek,  5 

Esopus  Indians,  5,  59 

Esopus  Island,  81 

Esopus  Wars,  5,  6 

Evans,  George,  58 

Fall  Creek,  23 
Fall  Kill,  62,  66 
Fall  Stream,  33 

Fallkill,  I,  II,  III,  23,  61,  62,  65,  66 
Farm  of: 

Jan  DeGraeff,  57,  81;  Myndert 
Harmense  (Van  Den  Bogaerdt), 
39,  55;  Jan  Kip,  56;  Francois 
LeRoy,  56;  Leonard  Lewis,  57; 
Jacob  Low,  34;  Jan  Oosterom,  55, 
73;  Michel  Parmentier,  56;  Pierre 
Parmentier,  57;  Hendrick  Pells, 
57;  Thomas  Sanders,  56;  William 
Tetsoort,  57;  Pieter  uZielle,  57; 
Elias  Van  Bunschoten,  57;  Jacobus 
Van  Den  Bogaerdt,  40,  56,  73; 
Myndert  Van  Den  Bogaerdt,  57; 
Baltus  Barents  Van  Kleeck,  27, 
39,  54,  56,  57,  58,  70,  73;  Barent 
Van  Kleeck,  56;  Johannes  Van 
Kleeck,  57;  Evert  Van  Wagenen, 
57;  Pieter  Viele,  56 
Field-Book  of  Rombout  Patent,  18,  20 
Field-Book  of  the  Rev.,  Lossing’s;II 
Fietsoor,  William,  57 
Filkin,  Francis,  34,  35,  36 
Filkin,  Henry,  73 
Filkintown,  73 
Filkintown,  Road  to,  56,  73 
Fiske,  John,  51 
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Fitchett,  The  name,  57 

Flatbush,  L.  I.,  55 

Footpath  to  Albany,  59 

Fonteyn  Kil,  30,  70,  74 

Fort  Orange,  6,  8,  53,  59 

Fountain  Kill;  see:  Fonteyn  Kil 

Freer,  Abraham,  81 

French,  Philip,  77,  78 

French’s  Gazetteer  of  New  York,  62 

Frenchman,  Ye,  13 

Fresh  Kill,  18 

Fur-trade,  6,  7,  17 

Gallows  Tree,  73 
Gannett,  Henry,  II,  64 
Ganse  Bocht,  70,  71 
Gardens  of  Mill  street,  25 
Gazetteer  of  New  York,  French’s,  62; 

Gordon’s,  62;  Spafford’s,  I,  61 
Gerard,  William  R.,  II,  64,  66 
Gerbrantz,  Lawrence,  81 
Gertruid’s  Nose,  13 
Gintkaan;  see:  kintikoy 
Golden,  Goulding;  see:  Colden 
Gray,  A.  B.,  69,  70 
Great  Wappins  Kill,  18 
Grinnell,  Irving,  18 

Hallenbeck,  Jan  Casperse,  26,  71 
Hanebergh,  70 
Harlem,  N.  Y.,  57 

Harmens,  Mijnardt;  see:  Harmense 
Harmense,  Helena  Schermerhorn,  53, 
55,  58 

Harmense,  Myndert,  21,  22,  25,  28, 
29,  35,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  48,  53, 
55,  56,  57,  58,  73,  77,  78 
Harmense,  Farm  of  Myndert,  39,  55 
Harmense,  Orchard  of  Myndert,  39 
Harmense,  Saw-mill  of  Myndert,  29, 
30 

Harmonson,  Mijnardt;  see:  Harmense 

Harmse,  Myndert;  see:  Harmense 

Harperding,  John,  77 

Harrabine  Tree,  73 

Harry’s  Point,  73 

Hawthorn,  William,  6 

Heathcote,  Caleb,  27,  29,  79 

Hendrickson’s  Inn,  61 

Hermens,  Mijenardt;  see:  Harmense 

Hermonson,  Myndert;  see:  Harmense 

Het  Oosten,  30,  57,  70 

Highland  Indians,  4,  13 

Highlands,  6,  9,  78 

High  Lands,  18 

High  Point,  70 

High  School,  25 


Hoeck,  5 

Hoeck,  Juffrouw’s,  5,  15,  29,  30,  32, 
33,  34,  35,  36,  71,  81 
Hoeck  or  Lassenbergh,  The,  21,  70 
Hoffman,  Martin,  51 
Hoogenboom,  Bartolumus,  55 
Hoogenboom,  Bartholomeus,  56,  57, 
81 

Hospital,  Hudson  River  State,  55,  69 
House  of  Madam  Brett,  50 
House  of  Robert  Kidney,  74 
House  of  Jan  Kip,  56 
House  of  Pieter  Pieterse  Lassen,  12, 
21,  25,  26,  51,  71 

House  of  Henry  Van  Der  Burgh,  57 
House  of  Baltus  Barents  Van  Kleeck, 
39 

House  at  mouth  of  Val  Kil,  80,  81 
Huddleston,  William,  82 
Hudson,  Lossing’s  The,  II,  62 
Hudson,  Names  for  the,  3 
Hudson  River,  III,  3,  8,  10,  11,  12, 
14,  15,  19,  21,  23,  25,  26,  27,  30, 
31,  33,  34,  36,  37,  42,  54,  56,  57, 
60,  61,  67,  68,  69,  71,  72,  74,  76,  81 
Hudson’s  River,  I,  13,  15,  18,  21,  24, 
25,  28,  29,  30,  35,  39,  61,  64,  75, 
76,  78 

Huron  Indians,  63 
Huts,  Indian,  41,  43 
Huts  of  cat-tail  reeds,  41 
Hyde  Park,  Town  of,  23,  71 
Hysopus;  see:  Esopus 

Iepeboom,  70 
Indian, 

arrowheads,  41,  58;  camp-sites, 
41,  43;  deeds,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15, 
17,  19,  20,  21,  28,  76;  huts,  41,  43; 
postmen,  42;  runners,  42,  43,  58, 
59;  spearheads,  41,  58;  trail,  42 
Indian  words,  Phonetic  spelling  of, 
33,  43 

Indian  named  Massany,  12,  16 
Indian  named  Speck,  16,  17,  72 
Indian  named  Tapuas,  28,  75,  78 
Indian  Geog.  Names,  Ruttenber,  50, 
52,  60,  65 

Indian  Names,  Beauchamp,  64,  65 
Indian  Place-Names,  Tooker,  60 
Indian  Place-Names,  Trumbull,  60 
Indian  Tribes,  Ruttenber,  63 
Indian  Word,  Gerard,  64 
Indian  Word,  Tooker,  64 

James,  The  Rev.  Thomas,  60 
James,  Bartlett  B.,  48 
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Jameson,  J.  Franklin,  48 
Jan  Casperses  Creek,  29,  30,  31 
Jan  Casper’s  Kil,  12,  14,  15,  21,  26,  27, 
28,  30,  31,  55,  68,  70,  71,  73 
Jan  Casper’s  Yly,  71 
Jarrett,  Allen,  50 
John  Casper’s  Creek,  29 
John  Casperses  Creek,  50 
John  Cospesing  Kill,  52 
John  Gaspe  Kill,  52 
Johnson,  Sir  William,  60 
Journal  of  Hudson’s  Voyage,  47 
Journal  of  Jasper  Danckaerts,  8,  9, 
11,  48,  53 
Juet,  Robert,  47 

Juffrow’s  hook;  see:  Juffrouw’s  Hoeck 
Juffrouw’s  Hoeck,  5,  15,  29,  30,  32, 

33,  34,  35,  36,  71,  81 
Juffrouw’s  Hook;  see:  Juffrouw’s 

Hoeck 

Juffu  hook;  see:  Juffrouw’s  Hoeck 

Kaele  Bergh,  54,  71 
Kaele  Rugh,  38,  54,  71,  81 
Keeckachkameeck,  76 
Kidney,  Robert,  74 
Kidney’s  Creek,  74 
Kil,  49,  71 

Kill,  Marytie’s,  80,  81,  82 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Ill,  4,  5,  12,  13, 

34,  59 

King’s  Highway,  42,  73,  74 
Kinkead,  Mrs.  John,  36,  37 
Kintikoy,  5,  67 
Kip,  Jan,  56 
Kip,  John,  55 
Klyne  Kraane  Vly,  71 
Kraane  Vly,  70,  71 
Kreeck,  71 

Kregier,  Captain  Martin,  47 
Kreupelbosch,  71 

Kromme  Elleboog,  4,  23,  32,  33,  71, 
72,  79 

Kuiler,  Johannes,  52 
Kylers,  Hendrick,  77 

Laesing,  Peter,  12,  48,  79 
Landing, 

Creed’s,  81;  Gay’s,  80,  81;  Haga- 
man’s,  80,  81;  I.  Emons’,  80,  81; 
old  Magiel’s,  80,  81;  P.  P.’s,  80,  81 
Lange  Rak,  4,  5,  6,  72 
Lansing,  Gerret,  28,  52,  75,  76 
Lansing,  Gerryt,  78 
Lansing,  John,  52 
Lasink,  Catrine,  55 
Lasink,  Peter,  55 


Lassen,  Catrina  Hofmeyer,  26,  55,  71 
Lassen,  Pieter,  11,  12,  17,  20,  21, 
26,  51,  55 

Lassen,  Pieter  Pieterse,  12,  48,  49, 
70,  71 

Lassen  Burial  Ground,  21 
Lassen,  Deed  to  Pieter,  12,  13 
Lassen,  House  of  Pieter  Pieterse,  12, 
21,  25,  26,  51 
Lassen  Patent,  12,  51 
Lassen,  Petition  of  Viele  and,  12,  15 
Lassen,  Name  of,  48 
Lassenbergh,  21 
Lassing,  Peter,  30 
Lassingh,  Pieter,  16 
Lauseing,  Peter,  15,  16 
Lausing,  Peter,  65 
Lausing,  Pieter,  79 
Law,  English  Code  of,  10,  11 
LeConte,  Jean,  57 
Legg,  Daniel,  50 
Lenni  Lenapi,  3 
LeRoy  family,  56 
LeRoy,  Farm  of  Francois,  56 
LeRoy,  Francois,  56,  57 
LeRoy,  Frans,  55 
LeRoy,  Jonas,  57 
LeRoy,  Lenar,  55,  57 
Lewis,  Farm  of  Leonard,  57 
Lewis,  Lenard,  55 

Lewis,  Leonard,  49,  50,  51,  57,  76,  79 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  79 
Library,  Adriance  Memorial,  IV,  54 
Library,  Thompson  Memorial,  IV 
Line,  The  Parallel,  19, 22, 27,  28, 31,  52 
Livingston,  Henry,  Sr.,  23,  32,  34,  36, 
54,  70,  74,  79 

Livingston,  Henry,  Jr.,  18,  23,  27, 
32,  36,  74 

Livingston,  Robert,  14 
Long  Rack,  30,  72,  77 
Long  Reach,  4,  8,  9,  11,  12,  25,  27, 
29,  37,  38,  47,  53,  67,  72,  76,  77,  78 
Long  Rock,  39,  72 

Lossing,  Benson  J.,  II,  51,  54,  62,  65 
Low,  Jacob,  34,  35 
Low,  Map  of  Farm  of  Jacob,  32,  34 
Low  Point,  70 

Magdalen  Island,  25 
Mahicanittuck,  3 
Mahicans,  3 

Manchester  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  22 

Manhattan  Island,  4,  17,  42,  59 

Manissings,  The,  5 

Map  of  river -front,  23,  32 

Map  of  a  portion  of  Dutchess  Co.,  32 
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Map  of  Lassing’s  Patent,  51 
Map  of  Low  farm,  32,  34 
Map  of  Marlborough,  N.  Y.,  32,  33 
Map  of  Town  of  Poughkeepsie,  23, 
24,  26,  27,  30,  33,  42 
Map  of  Village  of  Poughkeepsie,  32, 
33,  36 

Marbletown,  N.  Y.,  71 
Marlborough,  N.  Y.,  32 
Marlborough,  N.  Y.,  Woolsey’s  Hist, 
of,  32 

Marytie’s  Kill,  80,  81,  82 
Massany,  an  Indian,  12,  16,  17,  64 
Matapan,  13,  14,  15,  21,  28,  49,  50, 
66,  67 

Matapan  Creek,  19,  50 
Matte  wan,  18 
Mawenawasigh,  18,  19,  67 
Menisinck,  22 
Menissing,  38,  77 
Mennisin,  77 

Mennisinck  and  Poghkeepsing,  Tract 
called,  39 
Metapan,  50 

Michaelius,  The  Rev.  Jonas,  47 
Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  73 
Mill  Creek,  The,  30 
Mill  on  Fonteyn  Kil,  30,  31 
Mill-site  at  Pooghkepesingh,  17,  64 
Mill  at  Red  Oaks,  27 
Mill  on  the  Val  Kil,  30,  80,  81 
Mill  street  gardens,  25 
Mine  Point,  III,  15,  16,  23,  32,  34, 
36,  74,  79,  80,  81 
Minisinck,  67 

Minisinck  Patent,  11,  12,  20,  21,  22, 
23,  24,  27,  37,  38,  39,  47,  75,  77,  78 
Minisink,  65 
Minissingh,  65 
Minkinsing,  67 
Minnisinck,  21,  22,  26 
Montross,  Robert,  58 
Monument  at  Rust  Plaets,  33 
Moore,  Letter  of  Governor,  11 
Morgen,  49,  72 

Museum  of  American  Indian,  Heye 
Foundation,  IV,  19,  43,  47,  49,51, 
52,  58,  67 

Mylod,  John  J.,  IV 
Myndertse,  Harmen,  53 

Name  of  Lassen-Lawson,  48 
Name  of  Viele,  48 
Name  of  Vitchett-Fitchett,  57 
Names  for  Hudson  River,  3 
Names,  Beauchamp’s  Indian,  64,  65 
Names,  Schoolcraft’s  Aboriginal,  I,  62 


Names,  Ruttenber’s  Indian  Geog.,  50, 
52,  60,  65 

Neale,  Thomas,  59 
Netherlands,  The,  8 
New  Amsterdam,  5,  8,  53,  59 
New  England,  6 
New  Hamburgh,  N.  Y.,  19,  40 
New  Hamburgh  Point,  5,  18,  68,  70 
New  Paltz  Patent,  5,  34,  71 
New  York  City,  8,  9,  17,  53,  57,  59,  60 
New  York,  Province  of,  10 
New  York  and  Albany  Post  Road,  17, 
23,  26,  36,  42,  49,  56,  57,  68,  69, 
70,  72,  73,  74 

New  York  Historical  Society,  I,  32,  62 
Nine  Partners  Patent,  82 
Nine  Partners,  Road  to,  56 
Noorschnut  Tree,  72 
North  River,  6,  7,  8 
Nyack,  8 

Old  Farm,  74 

Old  Wilt’s  Fly,  80,  81 

Oosterom,  Farm  of  Jan,  55,  73 

Oosterom,  Jan,  39,  55,  56,  58,  73 

Oostrand,  Hendrick,  38,  41,  77 

Oostrom,  Jan,  38,  41,  77 

Ostrom,  Hendrick,  39 

Ostrom,  John,  55 

Orange  County,  57 

Orchard,  Myndert  Harmense’s,  39 

Overocker,  George,  III,  66 

Pacaksing,  15,  33,  43,  64,  65,  68 
Pakakcincq,  13,  15,  17,  33,  43,  49,  68 
Pakaksing,  65 
Pakeepson,  68 
Pakepsey,  62 
Palen,  Gilbert,  22 
Pallmatier,  Maghell,  55 
Palmater,  Peter,  55 
Palmer,  Thomas,  32,  33 
Parallel  Line,  19,  22,  27,  28,  31,  52 
Parmentier,  Farm  of  Michel,  52,  56 
Parmentier,  Farm  of  Pierre,  57 
Parmentier,  Michel,  52,  56,  57,  81 
Parmentier,  Pierre,  57,  81 
Patents,  Crown,  10,  11,  17,  21 
Patent  to  Johannes  Cuyler,  17,  27, 
28,  49 

Patent  to  Pieter  Laesing,  12,  48,  51,  79 
Patent,  The  Minisinck,  11,  20,  21 
Patent  to  Rombout  and  Company, 
11,  17,  18 

Patent  to  Sanders  and  Harmense,  11, 
21,  25,  38,  77 
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Patent  to  Peter  Schuyler;  see:  Schuy¬ 
ler  Patent 
Pecapesy,  68,  82 
Pecapsey,  68 
Pecapshe,  68,  82 
Peekipsi,  62 
Peele,  Geysebert,  22 
Pells,  Hendrick,  55,  57 
Pells,  Farm  of  Hendrick,  57 
Pequod  Indians,  63 
Petition  of  Catharina  Brett,  20,  50 
Petition  of  Viele  and  Lassen,  12,  15, 
16,  79 

Picipsi,  62,  64 
Piedmont,  56 

Pietawickquasseick,  25,  26,  68 
Pietawickquassik,  29 
Pieten  Hoogte,  72 

Pieter,  the  Brewer,  12,  21,  25,  26,  28, 
77 

Pittsburgh,  N.  Y.,  73 
Place-Names  by  William  M.  Beau¬ 
champ,  65 

Place-Names  by  Henry  Gannett,  64 
Platt,  The  Hon.  Edmund,  II,  III,  65, 
66 

Platt,  Zephaniah,  22 
Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y.,  22 
Pleasant  Valley  Road,  67 
Pocapsey,  82 
Pocapshe,  82 
Pocapsing,  64 
Pocepsinck,  42 
Pocepsink,  58,  68 
Pochkeepse,  68 
Pochkeepsey,  68 
Pochkeepsie,  68 
Pocgkeepsink,  68 
Pockepseick,  68 
Pockepsing,  68 
Pockepsink,  68 

Pockhapsing,  33,  38,  43,  68,  77 
Poghcapsing,  64 
Poghkeepke,  65 
Poghkeepsie,  35,  68 
Poghkeepsinck,  68 
Poghkeepsing,  39,  68 
Poghkepse,  68 
Poghkepsing,  68 
Poghkipsing,  52 
Pogkeepsing,  39 
Pogkeepsink,  68 
Pokeepsinck,  82 
Pokeetsin,  33,  43,  68,  77 
Pokipsi,  62 
Pokipsie,  64 
Pokkepsen,  68 


Pondakrien,  24,  68 
Pondanakiren,  24,  51,  68 
Pondanickrien,  22,  24,  51,  68 
Pooghkepesingh,  16,  17,  33,  43,  51, 
64,  65,  66,  68 

Poquosin,  Algonquian  Term,  by 
Tooker,  64 

Poquosin,  Indian  Word,  by  Gerard, 
64 

Postman  Matthew  Wenham,  60 
Postmaster  Thomas  Neale,  59 
Post  Office,  58,  59 
Poucher,  Dr.  J.  Wilson,  IV 
Poughkeepsinck,  75 
Poughkeepsie,  I,  II,  III,  4,  10,  11,  12, 

17,  18,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  37, 

40,  43,  44,  48,  53,  54,  55,  56,  57, 

58,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65,  66,  67,  68, 

70,  71,  72,  73,  74,  78,  81 
Poughkeepsie  Bridge,  38,  70,  81 
Poughkeepsie  Daily  Eagle,  III 
Poughkeepsie,  Eagle’s  Hist,  of,  II,  65 
Poughkeepsie,  Map  of  Town  of,  23, 
24,  27,  30,  42 

Poughkeepsie,  Map  of  Village  of,  32, 
33  36 

“Poughkeepsie  Patent,”  82 
Poughkeepsie  Rural  Cemetery,  5,  15, 
16,  34,  36,  71,  81 
Poughquag,  N.  Y.,  60 
Power  and  Southwick,  printers,  61 
Proverb,  7,  47 
Provoost,  Johannes,  13,  14 
Pynchon,  John,  6 

Quebec,  56 

Queen  of  England,  10 

Rak,  4 

Rathbone,  Thomas,  82 
Reach,  4,  62 
Red  Oaks  Mill,  27 
Rensselaerwyck,  6,  13 
Rest  Place,  33 
Rest  Place  Creek,  33 
Resting  Place,  33,  44,  72 
Reynolds’  Hill,  38,  72,  81 
Reynolds,  James,  51 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  56,  57 
Riet  Vly,  72 
Road,  The  Back,  26 
Road,  The  Bedell,  26,  71 
Road,  The  Manchester,  67 
Road,  The  New  Hackensack,  70 
Road,  The  New  York  and  Albany 
Post,  17,  23,  26,  36,  42,  49,  56,  57, 
68,  69,  70,  72,  73,  74 
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Road,  The  Pleasant  Valley,  67 
Road,  The  Salt  Point,  26,  56, 57,  71, 72 
Road,  The  Specken  Kill,  26,  31,  54, 
71,  72,  73 

Road  to  Filkintown,  56,  73 
Rob’s  Point,  74,  80,  81 
Rob’s  Run,  74,  80,  81 
Rochdale,  17,  22 
Rodman,  John,  82 

Rombout  and  Company,  49,  75,  76,  78 
Rombout  Patent,  11,  12,  17,  18,  19, 
20,  21,  22,  28,  39,  49,  67,  78,  79 
Rombouts,  Catharine,  20 
Rombouts,  Francois,  17,  20,  50 
Roosevelt,  The  Hon.  Franklin  D.,  IV 
Roosevelt,  Mrs.  John  A.,  23,  69,  81 
Rosedale,  23 
Rudco,  67,  70 

Runners,  Indian,  42,  43,  58,  59 
Rural  Casket,  I,  III,  61 
Rust  Place,  32,  33,  35 
Rust  Place  Killitie,  32 
Rust  Plaest,  29,  30 
Rust  Plaets,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35, 
36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44, 
57,  58,  66,  72 
Rust  Plaets  Creek,  33 
Rust  Plaets,  Deposition  as  to,  34,  35, 

36,  37,  41 

Rust  Plaets  Kill,  33,  34,  36 
Rust  Plaets  monument,  33,  37 
Rust  Plaets  spring,  33,  41 
Rust  Plaetts  Killitie,  32 
Ruttenber,  E.  M.,  50,  52,  60,  63,  65 
Ruttenber’s  Indian  Geog.  Names,  50, 
52,  60,  65 

Ruttenber’s  Indian  Tribes,  63 
Rutz  Platz,  33 

Safe  Harbour,  I,  II,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65, 
66 

Sague,  James  E.,  70 

Sailing  courses  on  Hudson,  4 

Salt  Point  Road,  26,  56,  57,  71,  72 

Sanders,  Barent,  53 

Sanders,  L.  Ten  Broeck,  53 

Sanders,  Maria,  76,  77,  78 

Sanders,  Robert,  21,  25,  28,  29,  31, 

37,  38,  39,  53,  54,  56,  76,  77,  78 
Sanders,  Mrs.  Robert,  37,  38,  39,  53 
Sanders,  Thomas,  31,  37,  52,  53,  55,  56 
Sanders  and  Harmense,  21,  27,  30,  38, 

40,  49,  55 

Sanders  and  Harmense  Patent,  11,  21, 
27,  40,  56,  69,  74,  75 
Saveryn,  Alias  called  the  Baker,  12, 
31,  21 


Saw-mill  of  Myndert  Harmense,  29, 
30 

Schermerhorn,  Helena,  53,  55 
Schermerhorn,  Lucas,  56 
Schoolcraft,  Henry  R.,  I,  II,  62,  63, 
64,  65 

Schoolcraft’s  Aboriginal  Names,  etc., 
I,  62 

Schoute,  Symon,  38,  39,  41,  77 
Schuyler  Patent,  11,  20,  21,  25,  26, 
27,  29,  30,  31,  34,  37,  40,  48,  52, 
57  77  79 

Schuyler,  Peter,  25,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31, 
34,  35,  50,  71,  77,  78,  79 
Seal  of  Province  of  New  Netherland,  6 
Seifer,  William,  52 

Shawangunk,  Ulster  County,  12,  13 

Shop  on  Val  Kil,  80,  81 

Slangen  Klip,  38,  62,  70,  72,  74,  80,  81 

Slanting  Rock,  74 

Slater,  Richard,  78 

Slee  Crook,  72 

Sluyter,  Peter,  8 

Smeedes,  Jan,  11,  12,  13,  16,  17,  64,  65 
Smitt,  Ensign  Dirck,  59 
Snake  Cliff,  see:  Slangen  Klip 
Spafford’s  Gazetteer  of  New  York, 
I,  61,  65 

Sparr  Bridge  Slink,  74 

Speck,  an  Indian,  16,  17,  72 

Speck  zyn  kil,  31,  34,  42,  56,  57,  72 

Specken  Kill,  31,  72 

Specken  Kill  Road,  31,  73 

Spring  Brook,  30,  70 

Sprout  Creek,  The  First,  69,  70,  74 

Sprout  Creek,  The  Second,  69 

Spruyt,  69,  72 

Staats,  Abraham,  78 

Staats,  Jochem,  30,  31,  79 

Staats,  Samuel,  79 

Stage-coach,  60 

Staddle,  73 

Steene  Vlakte,  72 

Stien  Vlackten,  52,  72 

Streets 

Academy,  54,  56,  58,  73;  Catha¬ 
rine,  54;  Cherry,  30,  54,  56,  58,  73, 
74;  Church,  54,  58;  College 

avenue,  74;  Cottage,  54;  Delafield, 
69,  70,  72;  East  Mansion,  55; 
Forbus,  74;  Garden,  56;  Gifford 
avenue,  72;  Grand  avenue,  74; 
Gregory  avenue,  74;  Innis  avenue, 
55,  73;  Main,  40,  54,  56,  57,  58,  70, 
71,  73;  Mansion,  25;  Market,  40; 
Mill,  24,  25,  39,  54,  57;  North 
Bridge,  25,  27,  39,  55,  57,  74t 
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North  Hamilton,  25;  North  Water, 
51 ;  Pine,  57,  81 ;  Raymond  avenue, 
57,  70;  Smith,  54,  56;  Southeast 
avenue,  57,  74;  Vassar,  39;  Wash¬ 
ington,  54;  Winnikee  avenue,  54; 
Worrall  avenue,  56 
Stuart,  James,  10 
Stuyvesant,  Petrus,  5,  6,  7,  59 
Stuyvesant  arms,  48 
Survey  of  shore  of  Hudson,  23,  54,  69, 
74,  79 

Surveyor-General  of  New  York,  19,  50 
Swartwout,  Johannes,  31 

Tapuas,  an  Indian,  28,  75,  78 
Taylor,  H.  J.,  58 

TenBroeck,  Dirck  Wesselsz,  see:  Wes- 
sells 

TenEyck,  Hendrick,  82 
TenHout,  Severyn,  12,  13,  21 
Tetsort,  William,  55 
Teunissen,  Ariaen,  12 
Teunissen,  Jacobus,  59 
Teunis,  WTife  of  Jurriaen,  16 
Thanackkonek,  25,  26 
Thanakonok,  26,  68 
Thomas,  Dr.  William  S.,  IV 
Thompson  Memorial  Library,  IV 
Tietsoort,  Isaac,  31 
Tietsoort,  The  name,  57 
Title  to  land,  10,  11 
Toft,  74 

Thomson,  Gabriel,  14 
Tooker,  William  Wallace,  II,  60,  64, 
65,  66 

Tooker’s  Indian  Place-Names,  60 
Tooker  on  “poquosin,”  64 
Toonejonoe,  68 

Travel  and  transportation,  8,  9,  37, 
42,  58,  59 
Trees, 

Bylsteel,  69;  Gallows,  73;  Harra- 
bine,  73;  Iepeboom,  70;  Noor- 
schnut,  72 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond,  60,  64 
Tryon,  Report  by  Governor,  10 
Tuenissen,  Arien,  76 
Turnpike,  The  Dutchess,  56 
Tweede  Vly,  72 

Ulster  County,  5,  12,  34,  54,  56,  57, 
60,  71 

Uppuqui-ipis-ing,  43,  44 
uZielle,  Farm  of  Pieter,  57 
uZielle,  Pieter,  57 

Val  Kil,  23,  24,  25,  27,  30,  33,  38,  39, 


40,  41,  49,  51,  55,  56,  57,  68,  69, 
72,  73,  74 

Van  Ale,  Lawrence,  28,  78 
Van  Alen,  Lawrence,  75,  76 
Van  Alle,  Steven,  52 
Van  Bensclioten,  Elias,  57 
Van  Benschoten,  John,  36,  42,  72 
Van  Bommel,  Marck,  31 
Van  Bunchoten,  Elias,  55 
Van  Cleake,  Balthazar,  see:  Van 
Kleeck,  Baltus  Barents 
Van  Cortland,  Colonel,  78 
Van  Cortland,  Stavanus,  50 
Van  Cortland,  Stephanus,  17,  28,  29 
Van  Couwenhoven,  Pieter  Wolphert- 
son,  5 

Van  De  Bogart,  Elena,  55 
Van  Den  Bogaerdt,  Harmen  Myn- 
dertse,  53 

Van  Den  Bogaerdt,  Jacobus,  40,  55, 
56,  58,  73 

Van  Den  Bogaerdt,  Myndert  Har- 
mense,  see:  Harmense 
Van  Den  Bogaerdt,  Mrs.  Myndert 
(Helena),  53,  55,  58 
Van  Den  Bogaerdt,  Myndert,  34,  35, 
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